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FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
MIRACLES. 

It is now about a century since some unbe- 
lievers and skeptics in England, opposed the 
Christian religion, on account of tne miracles, 
alleged to have been performed by its author 
and his apostles; pretending that the improba- 
bility of a miracle must out-weigh all the evi- 
dence which could be adduced in favor of any 
miraculous event; and even that the pretence 
of miracles was sufficient to invalidate the sys- 
tem with all inteiligent men, and to justify them 
in ranking christianity with other religions, 
the product of human imposition and credulity, 
This attack on the christian faith called forth 
many able defences and apologies; in which 
it was contended, that miracles were not only 
possible but probable; and certainly could not 





lime doctrines, calculated to render you virtu- 
ous and happy,—for many wise and good men 
not inspired, have so addressed their fellows, 
without effect--they may reply, you call your 
doctrines excellent and sublime ; and so they 
may appear to you; but we have no taste or 
relish for them, nor do we perceive their pecu- 
liar truth from reflection or our own feelings 
and minds—and other wise men have proposed 


Thereupon said Noah, My son, think not of 
things, which are not given thee. Ifthey were 
given thee thou mighest sink deeper, and lase 
something better than they. How is it possi- 
ble, my father ? answered the youth. Would jt 
not be an ascent to be like the sun? ; 

Then Noah answered and said, Thou wouldst 
then be greater than Mount Ararat,—yea, 
greater than the round earth we inhabit. 





be shown to be contrary to any established 
axioms of philosophy, nor inconsistent with | 
God’s government of the world. No one then 
thought of yielding to the objection, or of at: | 
tempting to reconcile the truth and divinity of | 
the christian revelation with the supposition, 
that no supernatural works were performed by 
Christ and his apostles. 

All those who replied to the skeptical writers 
appear to have been fully sensible, that miracles | 
were verily wrought; or that christianity as a 
divine revelation must be given up; and must | 
rest nerely on the argument from reason in 
its favor—(thus rejecting all divine sanction to | 
it)—arising from its salutary moral precepts ; 
in the same manner as one would decide as to | 
the claims of Socrates, Confucius or Mohammed, | 
to be inspired and special messengers from 
heaven, It was fully admitted and strenuous- | 
iy urged, that, though the doctrines were new, | 
sublime and of a most excellent moral tenden- | 
cy, the miracles said to be performed were in 
truth and in fact wrought; or that there was | 
no direct, full and satisfactory proof that our} 
Lord was a true prophet or divine Messenger. | 
And, that, on the supposition of no supernatu- 
ral works by Christ, he must be considered a | 
rank impostor, and a false pretender to the) 
character of an inspired agent of God, That) 
he could not therefore justly claim divine au- | 
thority for the doctrines and precepts which he | 
taught—nor any authority beyond the force and 
sanction of reason; and thus leaving it mere | 
matter of opinion, whether his doctrines were | 
from God ; as he spake merely as a wise and_ 
virtuous man, whose declarations every one. 
was at liberty to receive or reject, according to| 
his view of their truth and importance. 

Now it must be evident to every carefal | 
reader of the evangelical history, that Christ | 
did not rest his claims, as a divine messenger, | 
on reason only, though his doctrines and pre-| 
cepts are most rational—or clearly not contra- | 
ry to reason—and he appealed to the reason of | 
his hearers to judge of them—yet he mainly | 
insisted, for a direct and full proof, in support | 
of his claims, on the miracles, and appealed to | 
the reason of the Jewish priests and rulers to) 
decide, whether such works were not evidence | 
of his being assisted by God. If ye believe | 
not me—if ye believe not my words, nor my | 
mere assertion that I have been sent of God— | 
belicve me for the works sake.’ 

Since, therefore, oor Lord appealed to his | 
miracles as one, if not the chief proof of his di- | 
vine mission, and since his apostles referred to | 
them (Acts ii, 32 & elsewhere*) and particularly 
to his resurrection, as one of the greatest of mira- | 
cles and as the test of the justice of his claim to | 
have been sent and assisted by God, it was con- 
sidered, by the apologists of our most holy faith, | 
(referred toabove, and very justly as it seems to | 





mé,) that the miracles, alleged to have been per- } 


formed by Christ, were verily supernatural works; | 
as, Otherwise, we are without direct and full proof 
that he was a true prophet of God, 

‘he object of those defenders of the gospel 
was to show, that there was nothing absurd or, 
unphilosophical in a miracle ; that the miracles 
of Christ were matter of history, as much as | 
any part of his life and conduct, or as any of 
the events recorded in the sacred writings; 
that they were performed, not for any personal 
advantage or effect, but for purposes of human- 
ity and mercy ; and that reason teaches or ad- | 
mits, that if God ever did, or should reveal his 
will to mankind he would give some extraordi- | 
nary proof of such interposition, to sanction the | 
revelation. | 

Others, about the same period, insidiously, | 
but with no little plausibility, pretended, that } 
the Chiristian religion, not only, had no proof | 
from miracles, but that it could not abide the | 
test of reason and argument: and had its sup- | 
port only in the feelings-and the imagination. | 
‘ Christianity,’ said this class of unbelievers.— } 
for unbelievers they really were, under the mask 
of pretended christians-—‘ Christianity is not) 
founded in argument, but, in our own internal | 
consciousness;’ in reveries, in feeling, and in, 
the supposed fitness of its doctrines to the spir-| 
itual nature of man. 

The mystics and seme other sects of that pe- 
riod—as well as before and since—gave too 
much occasion for this representation, or rather 
misrepresentation of Ciristianity, 
their faith principally, some of them wholly, on 
feeling, or on personal consciousness; and dis- 
regard all historical and external evidence, 
‘The adaptation of the gospel to our spiritual 
nature, and a sense of its fitness to reform, ele- 
vate, console and sanctify——these are consider- 
ations of great importance, and go far to prove 
its divine origin—and if these are not perceiv- 
ed, the gospel has not its proper effect on us,— 
But these are no evidence to the worldiy, the 
skeptic, or even to the very illiterate portion of 
mankind, They must have sensible evidence,— 
history, and the exercise of supernatural power, 
or the probability of it,—to arrest their atten- 
tion to the gospel, so as to be led to examine 
it more carefully ; and thus they will, or may 
be thought to perceive the internal evidence, 
arising from its peculiar adaptation to our spir- 
itual nature and wants. 

It is not enough to say to persons of the 


| spiration. 


doctrines different from yours, which they con-; 
sider fust and necessary—we know not how to 
choose between these different systems :—The 
human mind is not fully capable of judging what 
is proper for divine wisdom to reveal—We 
therefore ask for proof that you are authorised 
to teach such doctrines from God—Give evi- 
dence that God sent vou; and that he is with}love or hope. A day will at length come te 
you to guide and teach and assist you.’ him, when he like a lamp shall go out, and man 
These two objections to the christian religion, | shall wait in vain for his rising in the heaven. 
or excuses for not receiving it as a divine re- | But thou wilt lay aside this shell which birt 
velation, are much of the same nature, For|thee to Earth, and made glorious with eternal 
if there is no evidence that miracles were | being shalt walk above the suns, Wouldst thou 
wrought by Christ, then his doctrines are to be /change thy nature and life for his? 
tested by mere feeling, or indivt€ual opinion) Ah, my father, replied the youth, I am asham- 
or perception: and we have no proof, in fact, | ed of my wicked wish. 
that he came from God; for we cannot posi- 


tively say how m . nae! 
"hile after: on regis ass ranged Rarit-Roaps in Cuurcues.—Start not, rea- 
and philesophy can teach on the subject of | 


a 2 P | der, a rail-road is located jn the chancel of the 
morals and religion, Besides, 1f miracles are 


ay ei ae oa 
rejected or doubted, and our faith in the gospel ‘pom &. Feter'e Chess in Mow Tarmyaae 


ae mage -used for moving the pulpit from before the al- 
is mere matter of feeling, then it is not founded | g D trig : 
; s jtar, to a place provided at one side, and out of 
in argument or reason; we are left entirely | “ey: 

|the way of the other services, 


without argument, for the very reason, that we; 4, 
& t, fi ery ’ | The above we extracted from the Cumber- 


ati neiarad dee whine ety land Presbyterian, and would rejoice were this 
) the only way in which Rail-roads had been ire 
It ought also to be recollected, that neither | troduced into our chneshes, ‘They have ae 
the Jewish or pagan unbelievers, in the time of | ~e on _ a mocks, assumed a shape ver 
Christ or of his apostles, denied, or attempted | have mac e the wicked ‘rail’ at the "4 bath, 
and justify themselves by pleading that the 


to disprove their miracles, Some indeed en- | ; 

: .,/ road on which they travel, and the cars in 
deavored to evade them, or did not openly admit} |. , ; ¥ 

. ‘ ¢ | which they ride on the Sabbath, arethe proper-_ 
them, or most unphilosophically attributed them | . 


neers aa ty, and at the disposal of professors of religion: 

to the power of Satan, or some evil spirit. | vent 

‘aa ; é 4 ‘and yet these cars travel on the Sabbath!!!! 
The strange doctrine of the Gnostics, at the | yi pele 

)Oh, will not our brethren who are thus impli- 


close of the first and in the second century, | . 

oa Pa , “’\ cated, and who are thus awfully profaning the! 
was alike fanciful and irrational. And it went, | . Nate : 
, Sabbath, and abetting in its desecration, see to 
in effect, to the denial of miracles. For they 


‘ , lit; that this reproach be wiped away ? Verily 
pretended that Christ was not a mortal man, or! ||’. ed P te a? oan 
| their Rail-roads remove the pulpit and its in- 


Thinkest thou thereby to gain merit? Thoo 
wouldst ever traverse the same path, and never be 
able to turn to the right or the left. Now thou 
mayst look up ‘to the sun, but he cannot look 
down upon thee, much less can he look upwards 
and know and worship Him who has made him, 
Solitary he walks through the Heaven without 














a human being ; but celestial and spiritual, and | 


They rest | 





above description,—we offer you new and sub- 





only appeared like a man, With them, all was 
appearance and nothing real—or in other words, | 
deception. For according to them, he had not 
flesh and blood—did not suffer—but only ap- 
peared to his disciples as a man and to suffer. 
They might very consistenly say, that his mir- 
acles were not real and actual works, but only 
apparently such, , 

I put it, then, to those who have any doubts 
of the reality of miracles by Christ and his 
apostles, as recorded jn the evangelical history, 
or who deny the vast importance of them, as 
one proof of the divine origin of the gospel— 
[ put it to all such, to say, if it does not fully 
appear, that the rapid and extensive prevalence 
of Christianity in the first age of the church, 
was oWing in a great measure to the personal 
witness of miracles by those who professed 
Jesus as the Messiah ; and that those who be- 
came his disciples, in the two succeeding ages, 
had satisfactory evidence, from those who had 
witnessed them, and from other equally credit- 
able sources, of their having been actually per- 
formed. 

One can hardly suppose, that either of the | 
foregoing theories are received by any true be- | 
lievers in Christ, at the present day. And yet! 
there are occasionally, some strange intimations | 
put forth, which look like a denial of the mira- | 
cles of our Lord, and which exclude all proof | 
of the divine origin of the gospel except the | 
feeling and consciousness of each individual. 
And how far this hypothesis may furnish wea- | 
pons to the adversaries of our most holy faith— | 
whether mystics, skeptics, or other anti-super- | 
naturalists, is left for those who advocate and | 
propagate such opinions to consider, The 
writer of these cursory remarks has no partic- | 
ular theory to support——but only wishes, that | 
ths truth as it is in Jesus, and his true history, | 
mav be sought for, in all sincerity, impartiality 
and docility of mind. 





} 
| 

* Acts, i. 21, 22—iii. 15, iv. 33,1 Cor. xv.—Ot! 
those who have accompanied with us, all the time the | 
Lord Jesus was with us, from the baptism of John to | 
the day he was taken up, must one be ordained as a, 
witness of his resurrection. This Jesus, whom ye | 
have crucified and slain, God hath raised up from | 
the grave, ot which we all are witnesses. And | 
killed the prince of life whom God hath raised from 
the dead, whereof we are witnesses. And with | 
great power the apostles gave witness of the ressur- | 
rection of the Lord Jesus. 


} 
ee et | 
Translated for the Register and Observer. 

GERMAN PARABLES. | 

3. Paul and Luke. 

Paul, the messenger of the Lord, went with | 
his disciple Luke to Athens, the chief city of | 
Greece, And Paul was serious and sad, for his | 
soul was troubled to see the numerous Semnptea! 


and altars of Idols, among this intelligent and | meetings of the proposed society the higher; Reason also clearly teaches that proper means 


cultivated people, 

He was:silent and disturbed, and Luke knew 
the Apostle’s thoughts, and walked beside him | 
in silence. They came to another altar, and 
his face became cheerful aud glad, Then 
Luke wondered and said, why does thy heart 
rejoice at this idol’s altar? The apostle said 
to his disciple, Read the inscription. And Luke | 
read the words «To the unknown God.’ And| 
Paul answered and said, Seest thou Luke, even 
in the midst of error and darkness, Truth is not 
wholly lost, Itrests inconcealment: it sleeps, 
and awaits the voice and the ray of light which 
shall awaken it. ‘Then they went to the mar- 
ket place, and Paul spoke to the Athenians of 
the unknown, and many believed, but some 
said, We will hear thee again, 


4. The man and the sun, 

The son of Noah, stood one day with uplifted 
face and Jooked uponthe sun, Then Noah 
his father came and said to him, What seest 
thou 2 But Shem answered and said, I was 
contemplating that heavenly Being, which God 
has wonderfully clothed with splendor: in the 
height of Heaven he traverses his way, and far 
below him are the storms and floods of water. 
I thought in my heart, oh if the Lord had crea- 


| of opinions, it will not presuppose the adoption | 


structions completely ‘to one side,’ and out of 
the way of their other services to the church.— 


—Phil. Obs. 


FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


NEW ASSOCIATION OF THE ALUMNI OF 
THE THEOLOGICAI, SCHOOL. 


The Committee appointed by a meeting of 


the Alumni of the Theologica! School in Cam- |. 


bridge, held in the University Chapel on the 
19th of July last, to report on the expediency of 


forming an association of all those who Bi 


received their theelegical education at Cam- 
bridge, before or since the organization of the 
school, and also on the time and manner of 
conducting an annual public meeting, providing 
the formation of such an association should be 
thought expedient, present the following 


REPORT. 

Your Committee are in favor of forming the 
Association proposed. One benefit which they | 
expect from it is the social enjoyment which 
must accompany a meeting of friends, having | 
common interests and pursuits, and common | 
associations with the time and place of their 
meeting. Such a mecting would add one more 
to the occasions which occur during the year 
of renewing Christian and ministerial fellow- 
ship, and interchanging fraternal sympathies. 
It is believed that all such occasions do good ;| 
that most of those who attend them, go away 
from them, strengthened and improved. Your 
Committee hope that this point need not be la- 
bored. They are aware that a prejudice exists | 
in many minds against a multiplication of soci- 
eties, and with this feeling most of your Com- 
mittee have much sympathy ; but they conceive 
that the proposed society is not liable to most 
of the objections usually made to associations, 
It will not have for its object the dissemination 











of any peculiar tenets by those who are to be- | 
come the members ; it will contemplate no di- 
rect action on the public mind; it will imply 
no pledge of any kind on the part of those who 
shall join it. It will be simply an association 
for mutual gratification and improvement, Its | 
main object will be to furnish an interesting 
and useful annual celebration. It will aim to 
become a common bond ef the lovers and cul- 
tivators of theological science, as the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society is of the friends of general liter- | 
ature. The anniversary of such a socicty may | 





be made an occasion essentially different from | would th.ink, might be evident to every consid- 


any which now occurs during the year. The! 


| only one with which it can be compared, is the 


Berry Street Conference. ‘The discourses and 
discussions of that meeting, however, are con- | 
fined to the practical duties of the profession, | 
and to the passiug topics of the day ;—at the 


subjects of Theological Science, such as would | 
be interesting to the members as Theologians, | 
rather than as pastors of Churches, might be 
treated, 

The committee have come to the conclusion 
that the best way of occupying the time of the 
public meeting will be by a theological dis- 
course, rather than by a Giscussion, either en- 
tirely spontaneous or conducted by speakers 
oreviously engaged. By this means the ma- 
turest results of the mind employed to address 
the Society will be secured, and material fur- 
nished for subsequent debate should it be deem- 
ed expedient. 

At the meeting by which this Committee 
was appointed, the idea was suggested of rais- 
ing funds by the payment of a small sum an- 
nually by the members, for the purpose of as- 
sisting the theological! education of the sons of 
members who might hereafter enter the School. 
The Committee have considered this subject 
and deem it inexpedient to attempt the raising 
of funds. Such a measure would make the as- 
sociation a burden to many, to whom it would 
otherwise be a pleasure, and might prevent 
some from joining who would rejoice to do so, 
and would make valuable members. Jt is not 





ted man like him, 





probable that such a proposition would meet the 








approb ation of all who come within the descrip- 
tion of persons for whom the association is de- 
signed, and it is deemed highly important that 
all such should become members of it. It is 
thought that it would be a happy circumstance 
in the constitution of this society, that it should 
have no monied concerns whatever to manage. 

The Committee take pleasure in stating that 
a proposition made to the Philanthropic Socie- 
ty, to resi;zn to the proposed society the Uni- 
versity Chapel and the afternoon of the Exhibi- 
tion day, which they have several years past, 
occupied in an useful and interesting manner, 
by their public discussions, was promptly and 
unanimously acceded to, 

Your Coinmittee think it desirable that if 
the meeting agree with them in the expedien- 
cy of forming the proposed association, it should 
go into operation, and the first public celebra- 





tion be held, on the afternoon of the Exhibi- | 
tion of the school in 1839. The resolutions | 
appended to this report conte mplate the organ- 
ization of the Association so far as to enable it 
to carry this purpose into effect. 

C. Paurrey, 

J. D. Greene, 
Cuas. Briggs, 
Wm. Ware, 

S. J. May, 


FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


THE MORALITY OF THE SABBATH. 
Mr Editor,—It is wel! known, that extremes 
often follow each other. This observation seems 
to me applicable in respect to the Sabbath, 
From a superstitious and bigoted ebservation | 
of the day, many haye passed to its opposite ex- | 
treme ; from vievving a sacred day, to be ex- 
clusively devoted to honor and service of God, 
or religious purposes, they have perverted it to | 
secular business and worldly pleasures, Nota 
few, who mean to: observe the Christian Sab- 
bath, appear to treat and use it, as though it 
were, in these tir nes, divested of divine author- | 
ity and moral obligation. The learned and 
justly celebrated Paley even, in his views of | 
the Sabbath, has laid a stress on its expediency, | 
which appears to me to weaken the arguments | 
in favor of its morality and perpetual obligation. | 
Iam constrained to differ in opinion from | 
this great man even, and from many pious | 
learned men, in this country, in their views and | 
treatment of the Sabbath. Erroneous opinions, 
on this subjece !nave been imbibed by many for | 
the want of rightly understanding the moral} 
law, and especi:illy the fourth precept in the 
decalogue. I t ake the liberty to offer my opin- 
ion, Which was deliberately formed, after care- 
ful examination, many years ago, | 
Jesus Christ, the infallible Teacher from 
Heaven, includes the whole Decalogue, in two 
commandments, viz. love to God, and love to) 
man, and said, ‘On these two commendartnts | 
hang all the | aw and the prophets.’ These two | 
commands had been given at Sinai, and written | 
by the finger of God, in ten distinct precepts, | 
in compliance, no doubt, with the weakness of | 
men, and in ‘adaptation to various relations and | 
unavoidable conditions of the world, That! 
these two precepts are moral and founded in| 
the moral nature of man, the reason and fitness | 
of thing, and the relation of men to God, none | 


will deny. 














\ 
| 
| 


The second and third commands ' 
respect the inanner in which love to God ought | 
to be expressed, The fourth precept enjoins | 
the means of expressing and cultivating love | 
and worship to God. ‘These three command. | 
ments then :are essential branches of the first, | 
and included. init. The fourth commandment } 
therefore crinnot be separated from the first, | 
without per verting its design and opposing its | 
benefit, especially in respect to society. This | 
branch of the moral law of love, the fourth | 
command, is the principal means by which the | 
whole Jaw of love and piety to God is suppor- | 
ted. Without the observation of the Sabbath, | 
and public: worship, which is connected with it} 
inthe Old and New Testaments, it would be | 
impractica ble, in the ordinary course of things, | 
to maintain, in society, piety towards God and | 
needful reverence for his being, character, and | 
presence. Religious reverence for the Deity, | 
including a belief of accountability to Him, is | 
necessary to the good order and peace of soci- 
ety. This above every thing else gives validi- 
ty and obligation, in the mind and heart, to tes- 
timony and oaths legally administered, This 
reverence for God is essential to every degree 
of true piety. The fourth commandment then, | 
like the other three of the first table, is moral | 
in its nature and design. 

The reason of thia law of the Sabbath, onc | 





erate person. It is surely most reasonable, 
that men should honor and worship God, their 
Creator ;—that they should not profane his 
name arsd character; that they should not wor- 
ship ido ls,—and that there should be set apart 
a portion of time expressly for this purpose. 


should be appointed for the promotion of such 
piety to God. And when such stated seasons 
and means are divinely appointed, it is most rea- 
sonable that men should devoutly use them for 
the purposes of their appointment. And this is 
the same as remembering and sanctifying the 
Sabbath day, 

It has been well observed by divines, that 
in the fourth commandment, there is somewhat 
moral, and positive, and ceremonial, That a 
portion of time frequently recurring should be 
appropriated to religion, to the honor and ser- 
vice of God, is moral;-—that the seventh part 
of time should be appropriated, is positive ; and 
that the seventh day of the week should be 
separated and sanctified, is ceremonial. Our 
Lord appears to have viewed the matter in this 
light, when the change was made from the sev- 
enth to the first day of the week. It does not 
appear, that this change was expressly made | 
by the authority of Christ: but it is not reason- 
able to suppose that the Apostles made it, with- 
out knowing the mind of their Master; and it 
is in conformity to the change froin the Jewish 
to the Christian dispensation. There are also 
other ceremonies in the manner of keeping the 
Sabbath, which have been changed with the 








is immutable, and the positive part needs no al- 
teration, ‘The change of the day from the sev- 
enth to the first day of the week made no alter- 
ation in the moral reason, obligation, and gener- 
al use of the Sabbath. The morality of the 
Sabbath does not consist in the appropriation of 
any particular day, but in the needfulness to 
men, that a portion of time, often recurring, 
should be appropriated, this being essential to 
rea] piety to God and moral improvement of 
men, But when God has separated and sancti- 
fied the seventh part of time, no alteration 
could be made, unless by the same divine au- 
ty. At the introduction of Christianity, no one 
pretended to any change in the positive part of 
the Sabbath. The alteration that was made 
respected only the ceremonial part. But the 
appointment of a portion of time exclusively for 
the service vf God and the practice of good- 
ness, which is the moral part, our Lord confirm- 
ed,—opposing only a superstitious and hypo- 
crital observance of the day. He evidently, in 
his instructions and examples considered the 
day as sacred, andthe fourth commandment as an 
essential part of the first table of the moral law, 
which need only to be explained, enforced, and 
adapted to mild and merciful Christian dispen- 
sation of religion. But he gave no countenance 
to any relaxation in piety, purity, and holiness 
in the observation of the Sabbath. 

It is not unworthy of notice, that the change 
of the day was so made, as not to infringe on 
the moral or positive part; for there has been 
no week without a Sabbath, and no week with 
two, 

As the world advanced in age, and the out- 
ward conditions of men were changed, addition- 
al reasons for the religions observance of the 
Sabbath were brought to view. But these rea- 
sons contributed rather to strengthen than to 
weaken the original reasons for the Sabbath, 
and especially in respect to particular nations 
and circumstances. The moral nature and re- 
lations of men remain the same, though times 
and conditions are continually changing. ‘The 
deliverance of the Israelites from Egyptian 
bondage, being given as a reason for sanctify- 
ing the Sabbath, does not abrogate or lessen 
the reason assigned at the besinning of the 
world, when the Sabbath was first instituted. 
So neither is the completion of redemption by 
Christ the chief reason why Christians should 
sanctify the Sabbath; nor is it a diminution 
of the original reason. The obligations of the 
Israelites were increased by their deliverance ; 
and so are Christians more obligated by what 
Jesus has done for them. 

On this subject, it seems to me, some. pious 
persons have erred, With every. additional 
reason for sanctifying the Sabbath, they have 
given up, or overlooked the former reasons, un- 
ul the Christian, in their view, hee lost, not on- 
ly its Jewish strictness, but its original sanctity 
and divine appointment. In this way, they 
seem to have reduced the Sabbath to a kind of 
religious festival in honor of Christ and his res- 
urrection, Butin my view they lose sight of 
the original reason and design of the Sabbath, 
its moral nature, and its inseparable connection 
with the ‘first and great commandment’ of the 
moral law. 

The utility and happy effects of the Sabbath, 
observed for religious purposes, to individuals 
and society, is.a powerful argument in favor of 
its reasonableness and moral obligation. 


proving it for religious purposes, moral reflec- 
tion, and self-examination, you safely conclude 
that he is religious all the week. On the oth- 
er hand, if you see a man disregarding the 
Sabbath, and appropriating it to the ordinary 
business and pleasures of the world, you may 
conclude with equal certainty, that he has no 
religion.—that ne ‘neither fears God nor re- 
gards man’ any farther than his present interest 
requires, Suppose our whole country should, 
on the Sabbath, abstain from all unnecessary 


_worldly business, and appropriate the day to 


moral and religious services, what a vast change 
would be apparent! and manifestly for the 
better. 

I will tax the patience of readers ro farther 
than briefly to notice an important distinction 
between moral and posilive precepts. 
son and inoral obligation of the former we can 
see, and they are enjoined because they are 
reasonable and moral, But the reason of the 
latter we cannot see, until their design and use 
are pointed out to us. That men should love 
and honor God is manifestly reasonable and 
moral, and the precept is therefore given. But 
reason never would have dictated to the Isra- 
elites the passover and circumcision, These 
are positive precepts. So likewise, when 
Christianity commenced, love to God and man 
remained moral precepts, the reasons of which 
were obvious to every considerate person, 
But human reason could not have dictated the 
Lord’s supper and baptism as important in the 
Christian system, Nevertheless, when positive 
precepts are given by divine authority, and 
their design and use expressed, they are bind- 
ing on us, and we cannot free ourselves from 
their obligation without disobedience to divine 
authority. E. K, 


OBSERVANCE OF THE LORD’S DAY. 

In the winter of 1809, Mr Wilberforce, med- 
itating-a trip to Bath, wrote to Mr Perceval to 
ascertain the day of the meeting of Parliament, 
‘ Parliament,’ was the reply, ‘will not meet, 
unless something unforseen should occur, until 
Monday, the 16th of January. I hope, there- 
fore, you will lose no time in getting your 
health well set up at Bath.’ His watchfulness 
for public morals at once suggested to him the 
amount of Sunday travelling which such a day 
of meeting would create; and he begged, in 
answer, that it might, if possible, be altered. 
‘| thank you for your note of yesterday,’ re- 
joined the conscientious minister, ‘and am 
really sorry that [ have given occasion for it, 
I feel myself the more to blame, because, up- 
on the receipt of your note, it brought back to 
my recollection (what I had till then forgot) 
some observations which the speaker made to 
me some time ago vpon the same subject; if 





outward forms of religion. But the mora’ part 


they had been present to mind when we settled 


If you - 
see a man piously regarding the day and im- ’ 


The rea- | 


the meeting of Parliament, 1 would not have 
fixed it upon a Monday. We were, however, 
almost driven into that day. * * * Not- 
withstanding all these considerations, however, 
if I had thought as TI ought to have done, of 
the Sunday travelling, which the meeting on 
Monday will too probably occasion, I would 
have preferred meeting on Friday in the ses- 
‘sions week, with all its inconyeniences. You 
{have the whole state of the case before you. 
‘1 am open to your judgement—for inadvertence 
ris certainly never felt by me as any excuse,” 
Two days later he wrote again. * Dear Wil- 
berforce, You will be glad to hear that it is: de- 
termined to postpone the meeting of Parliament 
till Thursday, the 19th, instead of Monday the 
16th, to obviate the objections which you have 
suggested to the meeting of that day. Yours, 
very truly, Spencer Perceval.” Mr Wilberforce 
has, in his diary, without any allusion to the 
part he had in it, *The Honse put off nobly 
by Perceval, because of the Sunday travelling it 
would have occasioned,’—Wilberforce’s Life, 
_ vol, 4, 
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|{From Mr Clark’s Address before the Massachu- 


j setts Temperance Society.] 


‘THE LOSS OF MORAL POWER, FROM IN- 
TEMPERANCE. 

But there is one evil, not so often exhibited 
to our special view, which ought not to be for- 
gotten, I mean the loss of moral power, which 
the land suffers from the ruin caused by intem- 
perance, 

Let me illustrate this evil by a single fact. 

Something like a half a century ago, in the 
university of an adjoining state, there studied 
1 young man of rich and glowing genius, ready 
and eloquent in speech, of retentive and accu- 
rate memory, and with a mind well stored with 
various learning. He entered upon his pro- 
fession as a lawyer with high hopes and the 
most flattering prospect of success. The early 
exhibition of his professional skili and his im- 
mediate advancement to posts of honor in the 
councils of state, led the community in which 
he lived, to look to him as the probable candi- 
date at some future day for the chief magistra- 
cy in his native state. 

His companions at this time were of that 
class, whose genius and scholarship and wit en- 
titled them to become leaders in society ; and 
here we leave this young man, thus gifted and 
thus prospered ; and remembering what must 
be the hopes and the warm fancies, the high, 
the enthuciastic, the joyous dreams of such a 
youth, we pass from the morning to the evening 
of Ins life. 

A few years since, I saw a white-haired old 
man, pale, haggard, careworn, and yet some- 
what venerable in his demeanor—ragged, and 
yet not im a common beggar’s garb, walking 
the streets exhibiting a miserable, obscence 
bird, to get for himself the means to buy his 
daily bread, [saw him hooted by the young, 
and [ saw how the old passed him by on the 
other side. I heard him ask for a cast off gar- 
ment to protect his aged limbs from the cold. 
I knew, after this, how he would sometimes 
steal a place, where he might lay his feeble 
head at nightfall. Jt was that gifted youth, and 
this was the change which half a century had 
wrought! 

In the carly years of his profession, he had 
been led to do a deed, which brought shame 
and disappointment upon him, and he sought 
to quench the fire of remorse in the entoxica- 
ting cup. From this hour his strength depart- 
ed from him. His mind had become a ruin, and 
yet there were columns and broken arches 
standing yet, which told how noble a temple 
once stood there. And at times across the old 
man’s soul, there would flash a shadow of the 
thoughts and imagery of is youth, and as he 
‘caught a glimpse of his now blanched locks, 
and withered form, and tattered garb, for a mo- 
ment his heart would sink within him. But 

| the vigor of his mind had been long decayed, 
‘its balance deranged, his mora] perceptions 
‘destroyed ; and he had become a weak, drivel- 
ling old man, contented to live, as the beast— 
jand to die asthe beast dicth. And now he 
i sleeps in an unhonored, unnoticed grave. 

My friends, when you hear that a great and 
) good man has gone to his rest, why do you 
| nourn ? Why does a nation clothe herself 
}in sackcloth, when her benefactors sink into 
ithe grave? ‘Tears are not shed for the de- 
parted, he has gone to his reward and his works 
i do follow him. You mourn for the loss of mor- 
‘al power, which the land has suffered by his 
‘death, you lament the absence of his influence 
‘and example. But who mourns for the loss of 
‘moral power, which we suffer through the ru- 
|in of intemperance? I have given but a sin- 
| gie example of this loss, but there is not a de- 
| partment in church or state, but would furnish 
'a multitade of such illustrations, How many 
i great men have fallen inour land! How often 
have the strongest energies of the mind been 
blasted! And not only have the stern, inflexi- 
ble powers of the soul been overturned, but the 
more delicate affections have, too, all been with 

ered! The storm, which has scathed the rock- 
bound summit, has not spared the fragile and 
bending flower which bloomed upon the mount- 
ain’s side. 

The desolation reaches every part of the 
moral and intellectual man, it dries up the cur- 
rent of thought, it crushes every sympathy, and 
kills even the germ of religious life. 

I know that very much has been said upon 
‘this subject, but that the extent of the evil is 
j not yet fully realized, is evident from the fact, 
that the whole community has not risen up in 
its might, and declared that the instruments of 
the evil shall exist no longer. 

Unless you take the pains to inform yourself 
upon the subject, or unless the tide of ruin dash- 
es against your own door post, you will not be 
likely to feel the danger. : 

But if the evil reached us in some more di- 
rect form, if, once in every year, @ messenger 
should be sent to visit every town and village 
in our Jand, to select out a certain proportion 
of men, and women, and children, to make up @ 
great band of slaves for the use of a despotic 
tyrant ; and if, of this enslaved band, thirty 
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thousand should every year be sent down to a| 


shemeful grave,—would the million of freemen 
im the land live on, 1a quiet sufferance of the 
foul oppression ? 

Or if, every year, emissaries should be sent 
forth to travel through the land, with enticing 
and lving-words, to jnduce the unwary to buy, 
and consume some noxious drug, fatal to the 
life of both spirit and body, would the Jaw jet 
these men alone ? 

Or if, you ceuld in ome conception, be made 
to comprehend the misery, the agonies the 
shame, the gradual extinction of moral and@ in- 
tellectual life, which one human soul passes 
through, before it can go from the sunny beight 
@own into the dark depths of foul corruption,— 
if all the fitful resolutions, the hurried prayers, 
the solemn vows, the wretched hours of sus- 
pense and doubtful combatings between tempta- 
tion and virtue, the tears and groans of remorse, 
could be put into one picture, there is not a 
man in this assembly, but would ever after 
clasp his teeth, 

‘ And not undo’em, 
To suffer wet damnation to run through *em.’ 

What a solemn lesson would it read to us, if 
we could go down into the recesses of a great 
and noble mind, and study there the process of 
ruin, through which that mind goes to destruc- 
tion! to mark the cloud gradually roll up and 
gather its sable folds over that reason, once so 
mighty, whose operation once thrilled us with 
such awe—to watch the fires-of holy affection 
one by one go out—to see the purity and quiet 
innocence of that soul each day more and more 
polluted—to witness sits startling convulsions, 
as the mind strives ever-and anon to shake off 
the deadly influence, under which it is fast 
sinking into a moral grave—and, finally, to 
watch the calm, the stagnant calm of spiritual 
death steal overthe soul, to observe how quietly 
at last the victim lies down ‘to die, quietly be- 
cause a moral mortification has begun within 
him—O, my soul, come not thou into this secret! 


From the Journal of Commerce. 
THE GRAVE OF MY DAUGHTER. 

The sweet month has again retorned—the 
first of the summer months—which will ever be 
remembered ‘by me as the season when my 
cherished one sickened and died. If not a fa- 
ther, reader, you may pass on to the next arti- 
cle, though I should delight to detain you near 
my little daughter’s grave for a few moments. 
Bot if the pulse of parental love has ever had 
vitality in your bosom, 1 need not apologize. 
My feelings, my sympathies, my joys, my sor- 
rows are yours, Two years have now elapsed 
since that day when death first entered my fam- 
ily. The whole scene rushes vividly before 
the mind, showing how deep and strong was 
the impression then made. ‘The first atiack of 
the insidious discase-—the promise of recovery 
—then the relapse—the incessant anxieties— 
the unsleeping vigils—the anguish of the help- 
less sufferer—her sweet submission to the will 
of God—her triumph over death and the grave 
—jn a word, the succession of emotions, that, 
like wave after wave, swept across our bosoms, 
while life hung in fearful uncertainty, all these 
are engraven, as with the point of a diamond, 
on the talte of the memory. Nor would we 
erase them. It is not a mere dream of the po- 
et’s imagination, that there is ‘luxury in grief.’ 
This idea is true to nature, Not indeed that 
the pain is not intense, when those chords of 
the heart are strack, which are the very seat 
of the most exquisite sensibility, but that pain 
is mellowed and hallowed by some mysterious 
influence, flowing from the inexhaustible foun- 
tain of infinite benevolence. I never knew a 
serious and devout heart that would have wish- 
ed its chastisements in any other shape than 
that conceived by Divine Wisdom. The thorn 
is indeed there, but so is the fragrant rose. 
If the one pierces, the other soothes, 


‘The bud may have a bitter taste, 
But sweet will be the flower,’ 





When once the mind has surmounted the 
difficulties that press upon it, it acts .with in- 
creased vigor and a fore enlarged freedom. 
At first the attention becomes riveted to the 
mass of breathless clay. With a too intense, 
but pardonable fondness, it clings, as Doddridge 
tenderly expresses it, to ‘the darling dust.’ 





There is the image of your child; and what a 
ray of comfort darts across the deep sorrow of 
the soul, hen you can see and say, or hear 
others say, ‘ she looks natural !” Not long will 
that be true. Those lips, once instinct with 
the warm coloring of life, are now cold and co- 
lorless. Would they would remain even 80! 
But no, they must decay, and be hidden in the 
dust. The cheek that was often pressed to 
yours in the ardor of filial love, has now on it 
only the marble chill of death. Oh how the 
heart writhes in a paroxysm of agony, when the 
truth and reality of the thing are felt. Would 
it were literal marble, that the heart might love 
that; but no, the decay of the grave must de- 
form and dissolve the fair clay. The slumber- 
er will not indeed be sensible to this process, 
but the living know it. The father knows that 
the cherished form of his child moulders in the 
grave. The mother knows that the loved one, 
whom she bore, and nursed, and fondled, 1s now 
buried out of her sight. Such is the sad ne- 
cessity of death! And it is on these subjects 
that the mind is too prone to dwell. The heart 
lingers too much round these visible scenes. 
‘She goeth to the grave to weep there.’ Oh 
why did she not leok up? Contemplations that 
are bounded only by the limits of the grave are 
less fitted to minister consolation to affliction 
than nutriment to sorrow, even that ‘sorrow of 
the world that worketh death,’ If the soul in 
the tumult of irs grief, will but pause a moment, 
and listen, it will soon hear a voice saying: ‘ 
am the Resurrection and the Life. He that 
believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall 
he live, and he that liveth and believeth in me, 
shall never die,? This changes the entire 
scene. {tis no more sight, but faith. What 
a world of wonders does faith unfold to the 
view! Now, we can see the ransomed spirit, 
not as it is oppressed with doubt and agonized 
with suffering, but spreading the unclogged 
wings of its love, and expatiating with rapture 
umid scenes of heavenly beauty and songs of 
seraphic melody. Who would be so cruel as to 
call that spirit back, again to be soiled with the 
dust of earth; to re-endure its sorrows; to be 
again endangered by its fascinations ; flattered 
with its illusions; distracted with its cares, and 
deceived by its promises? Is it not better for 
the soul to find ‘its long sought rest? to be 
disrobed of its earthly mantle; to enter the 
pure and perfect society of the blessed ; to 
dwell where Holiness holds its court; where 
angels tune their harps ; where the redeemed 
swell the high anthem of praise to the exalted 
Lams; where it will never be interrupted in 
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and the delicious employment of the soul, ‘ crea- 
ted in the image of God.’ 
Requiescat in pace. 

Here then is the dust of my child, Let it 
rest in peace. Many a sweet spring shall put 
forth its blossoms in sight of this early grave, 
but my little flower will remain crushed within 
its dark bosom. Many a gay summer will shed 
its beauty around the scene, and the bright co- 
lors of Autumn will illumine yonder woodlands, 
but in this world my loved one will never smile 
again. Oh the mexorable despotism of death! 
Oh the iron-hearted sovereignty of the grave! 
The thought is almost insupportable, But 
again religion teaches us to lift our eyes from 
the ashes of the dead tothe region of pure, 
ethereal existence, of spiritual love, of unsullied 
holiness, and uninterrupted happiness. Nay, this 
must be the yery object of dispensstions like 
these, to summon the mind to the contempla- 
tion of its superior good, and to attract the 
heart towards the centre of every pure affec- 
tion; the supreme object of love and adoration 
to every holy being. Then let these things 
come in their time. They come not by chance. 
Inspiration eloquently teaches us that they 
‘come not of the dust, nor spring out of the 
ground.’ It tells us that *Life is a vapor.’ 
How many parents can attest it! 

‘She came and passed. Can we forget 

How we, whose hearts had hailed her birth, 

Ere four autumnal suns had set, 

Consigned her to her Mother Earth? 

Joys and their memory paswaway, 

But griets are deeper ploughed than they !’ 
Heaven will equalize all! The soul that 
breathes its aspiration for such perfection, can 
never receive amiss what heaven sends. 

A Faruer. 





IDLE WORDS. 

Bishop Burgess, in speaking of his intimate 
friendship with Archbishop Leighton,—inti na- 
cy which existed unbroken for more than twenty- 
two years—says, ‘I never, during that period, 
heard him utter an idle word, nor one that (1 
not tend directly to edification, nor did I ever 
see him in any other temper of mind than such 
as I should desire to be found in when I come 
to die.’ Such was the living evidence of the 
power of Christianity, that the holy Leighton 
exhibited in his daily walk and conversation— 
such were the footsteps that led him on from 
one stage of Christian advancement to another, 
until he passed from his region of effort to that 
of fruition, and joined the cloud of witnesses, 
who day and night circle the throne rejoicing— 
and such must be our footsteps, if we expect 
to meet that blessed group !—If we live by the 
Spirit, we must also walk by the Spirit. We 
must walk above the toys and trifles and petty 
cares of earth, and keep close to Him, who 
while he did his Father’s work in this world, 
mingled not in the sins and follies of those 
among whom he !abored. 

Such an example as that of Leighton does 
more to convince men of the reality and truth 
of the religion of the Bible, than al] the volumes 
of evidences that have ever been written. 

But of how few could such a testimony be 
rendered !—of how few could a christian friend 
and brother say—‘I never heard him utter an 
idle word or one that did not tend directly to 
edification.’ Unprofitable at last, if not vain 
and trifling, is most of our conversations, and 
how little do we think of that solemn hour 
when every word shall be brought into judg- 
ment. 

‘We always do good or harm,’ says the pi- 
ous Wilson, ‘ by our conversation, We either 
confirm men insin, or awaken them to holiness.’ 
—With a voice of far higher authority and 
power, the inspired penman bids us to remem- 
her that by our words we shall be justified, and 
by our words condemned. 

Let us then watch and pray, lest we enter 
into temptation ourselyes, or become the Jead- 
ers of others, and in all our intercourse with 
our fellow men, let us make the psalmist’s pe- 
tition ours—* Set then thy guard upon my lips, 
that T sin not with my tongue,’—Soulhern 
Churchman. 
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FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
THE SPHERE OF WOMAN. 

Mr Editor.— The writer of the article signed 
‘L. E. P’—while she would wholly decline 
any controversy upon the subject, with those 
whom she can perceive hold some sentiments 
with which she cordially sympathises ; would 
simply express her surprise, that the article in 
question being, as it was, the simple and sincere 
expression of individual feeling, could have called 
forth the peculiarly caustic and pointed remarks, 
contained in the last number of the Register. 

At the time it was written, she certainly did 
nut admit the idea of presuming to enter the 
list with combatants of such Herculean pow- 
er, Whose weapons too, were so finely temper- 
ed, and so highly polished. By a strange in- 
fatuation however, forcible as are the argu- 
ments presented by your correspondents, she 
still, with something of masculine obstinacy, 
retains her opinions; and believes that the 
sphere to which she alluded, is so wide and 
comprehensive, that happy indeed may be the 
mother, daughter, or sister who can in sincerity, 
say, ‘it has been filled, no duties have been un- 
performed ’—when this has been exhausted, 
when nothing more remains to be done, she 
may then freely go forth to the world in anoth- 
er capacity, the intellectual leader or the politi- 
cal demagogue, if she pleases. 

‘1. E. P.? must regret the probably uninten- 
tional perversion of her expression, and miscon- 
ception of her sentiments—she never hinted 
that the ‘applause of the world’ the * harangue 
of man’ was to be the end and aim of virtuous 
endeavors, that it should enter the mind even 
as a minor motive, she spoke of it merely as 
the tribute which good sense and correct feel- 
ing must voluntarily lay at the sbrine of modest 
and unpretending feminine excellence. The 
inference would at least seem as natural that 
the ‘applause of conscience’ would be regard- 
ed by her who pursues her retired path, in obe- 
dience to the apostolic command ‘guides the 
house,’ and cultivates a meek and quiet spirit, 
as by her who finds happiness and celebrity in 
the bustling scenes of life. We are yet to learn 
that the apostle made a radical and fatal mis- 
take, when he declared that ‘a meek and quiet 
spirit was an ornament of great price.’ The 
writer of the article alluded to, did not there, 
she never has, admitted the idea that the appro- 
priate sphere of woman was @ less honorable 
or less excellent one, than that of man, but 
she does most sincerely believe that, from the 
very nature of things, the’very constitution of 
socicty, it must be a different one—she would 
never limit the power of woman in the cause 
of charity and love, she would never cramp her 
intelleetual powers, or check her in the promo- 


tion of any enterprise, which may advance the 
best interests of society, but these things may 
be done quietly, noiselessly, in every instance 
with a spirit which would avoid, rather than 
seek notoriety. 

Neither did she for a moment, assert that in 
a spiritual sense, religion had done more for wo- 
man than for man, but she did not mean that in 
a social sense, it had done more, infinitely more 
for her than for him, since the records of the 
past, and a comparison of the present state of 
the female sex in all countries where the holy 
light of Christianity has dawned, with those 
where its blessed influence is unknown, will 
bear ample testimony to the fact—for was it 
not proverbial, that ‘though Allah might, give 
an angel’s form, he ever denied the higher 
gift of a sonl..—To the remark of *S’ that 
‘woman was not more degraded than the tyran- 
ical master who degraded her,’ we would reply, 
there is a vast difference between voluntary 
and involuntary degradation. 

In answer too, to the remark that «the 
public are our brothers and sisters, and surely 
we may talk in our own families,’ she would 
say, that in all charity, she cannot believe ‘S’ 
takes a more enlarged view of Christian benev- 
olence than did the Apostle to the Gentiles, 
and yet St Paul never imagined the family cir- 
cle, and the. sacredness of the domestic ties to 
embrace in one a whole assembly, since he 
expressly says ‘let your women keep silence 
in the churches ’— for it is a shame for women 
to speak in the church ’—and in sundry other 
places, speaks in no equivocal terms of the 
wild, quiet, and retiring graces as peculiarly es- 
timable in her character, 





FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


I am struck with the following item, quoted 
from the London Evangelical Magazine. 

‘ Legacies to poor ministers.—The late Mrs 
Dick, of mile end-Road, London, amongst oth- 
er legacies to benevolent institutions, has be- 
queathed the following sums to dissenting min- 
isters of small salaries: 





To 50 ministers, 301. each, 15001, 
To 10 ministers, 50l, each, 500. 
20001.’ 


The example is worthy of imitation; and is 
recorded with a hope that other individuals may 
be induced to devote a part of their property to 
the benefit of this Inghly important class of 
men. Many of them (though instrumental'y) 
conferring the greatest benefit on their fellow 
creatures in their respective spheres, are re- 
ceiving so smal! a remuneration for their servi- 
ces, that they are exposed to the greatest diffi- 
culties and consequently to the most depressing 
anxieties,’ 

What an unspeakable amount of comfort 
might be added to the lives and families of a 
multitude of those deserving men, who are liv- 
ing in constant anxiety because of their strait- 
ened circumstances, if rich mein would imitate 
this example, and scatter among them, at death, 
a few of their superfluous thousnunds. 

B. N. T. 


A minister was recovering of a dangerous 
illness, when one cf his friends addressed him 
thus: ‘Sir, though God seems te be bringing 
you up froin the gates of death, get it will be 
a long time before you will sufficsently retrieve 
your strength, and regain your vigor of mind 
enough to preach as usual.’ The good man 
answered, ‘You are mistaken, my friend: for 
this six weeks’ illness has taught me«: more di- 
vinity than any of my past studies and all my 
ten years’ ministry put together,’ 
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PULPIT ZEAL. 
Extract of a letter from William Cowper, ‘the poet, 

to his intimate friend, Rev. John Newton . 

‘No man was eyer scolded out of his sins. 
The heart, corrupt as it is, and because it is so, 
grows angry if it be not treated with so;:ae man- 
agement and good manners, and scold; again. 
A surly mastiff will bear perhaps to be: poked, 
though he will growl even under the -oeration, 
but if you touch him roughly, he ~wall bite, 
There is no grace that the spiritof self can 
counterfeit with more success than a_ religious 
zeal, A man thinks he is fighting for Cl irist, and 
he is fighting for his own notions. H e thinks 
that he is skilfully searching the heart: + of oth- 
ers, when he is only gratifying the o salignity 
of his own; and charitably supposes h is hear- 
ers destitute of all grace that he m ay shine 
more in his ewn eyes by comparison. When 
he has performed this notable task he wonders 
that they are not converted, ‘He has given it 
to thei soundly, and if they do not tren sble and 
coufess that Ged is in them of a fruth,’ ft ie gives 
them up as reprobate, incorrigible, and lost for- 
ever, Buta man that loves me if hes ees me 
in error will pity me, and endeavor ca Imly to 
convince me of it, and persuade me to i ‘orsake 
it. Ifhe has great and good news to t ell me, 
he will not do it angrily and in much he at and 
discomposure of spirit. It is not therefc sre ea- 
sy to conceive on what ground a minisi er can 
justify a conduct which only proves that h @ does 
not understand his errand. The absurdit y of it 
would strike him if he were not himself delu- 
ded, 

A people will always love a minister, if a 
minister seems to love his people: tb .crefore 
you were beloved at Olney.’ 








FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSEItVER. 


The following, translated from Herd er for 
some odd corner of the Register, remin ds me 
very much of a celebrated passage of Milton 
in his *speech for the Liberty of unlicensed 
Printing.’ The passage coneludes,* Frovn that 
time, ever since, the sad friends of Truth, such 
as durst appear, imitating the careful search 
that’ is made for the mangled body of 4)siris, 
went up and down gathering up limb by limb, 
still as they could find them. We have: not 
yet found them all, Lords and Commons, nor 
ever shall do till her Master’s second com ing: 
he shall bring together every joint and me:nber 
and shall mould them into an immortal feature 
of loveliness and perfection.’ 

Yours truly, 


BURIED TRUTH. 

It is God alone, who awakens the dead; wn- 
less it be that he sometimes grants to one of 
his chosen the heavenly gift. We do well, to 
honor departed saints, at least in their graves, 
and keep their memory amongst us. 

Thus it was, men came lately to the grave 
of a very celebrated, and according to tradition, 
very worthy person, Truth. All signs agreed 
in showing that this was the place where she 
lay, so they dug for her with great eagerness, 
with unwearied and expensive toil, At Jast 
they found her. 


C. T. B. 





No inscriptierw, so memorial | 
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upon the ruins of her crumbling coffin,—save 
these few words which were made out.’ 
‘When my time comes,’ 
Her corpse was deformed, mutilated and cover- 
ed with ordure. No spice, no balsam areund 
it, but ordure into which it had ignominiously 
sunk, and which could with difficulty be re- 
moved from the fair, holy person. So! at last 
was found under her head a brazen tablet with 
this inscription : 
I Truth 
Daughter of God, and friend of men, 
By Satan’s wiles and the world’s treachery, 
By weakness of the flesh and tyranny, 
By priestly sloth and worldly wisdom’s malice, 
The levity of wit—the pedant’s folly, 
The people’s stubbornness, 
Lie murdered, mangled here, covered with dung. 
Thou after-world, fare well ! 
Wien a hundred years have fled 
Again I shall see the sun. 
What terror, what joy was there, when this 
Epitaph was discovered, They censured the 
iformer days, they praised the happy future age, 
A marble monument was erected to Truth, 
‘spices breathed perfume around her, garlands 
‘were consecrated to her, and at length the 
splendid Epitaph added: 
If we had lived 
In the days of our fathers ; 
We would not have been partakers with them 
I'p the blood of murdered Truth. 
Mat. 23, 30. 
‘Monument and Epitaph were beautiful to be- 
liold; but Truth never awoke from her slum- 
bers. They say she still sleeps in her splendid 
raarble tomb, waiting till her time shall come, 





FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
SUNDAY SC :OOL CELEBRATION, 

The anniversary of Independence was cele- 
brated in Chelsea, by a union of all the Sunday 
Schools in the town, At 8 o’clock A. M. near 
ly three hundred children with their teachers, 
and pastors and many of their parents walked 
in procession to a beautiful willow grove which 
had been fitted up for the occasion. After the 
singing of a devotional hymn, by the children, 
a prdyer was offered by Rev. Mr Alger. Ap- 
propriate addresses were made by each of the 
rhinisters of the town and by some other gen- 
t lemen present, interspersed with suitable music 
vrhich was well performed by the children, 
/All the exercises were conducted with anima- 
tion and in a truly catholic spirit. The day, 
t,he place and the occasion seemed to kindle a 
glow of enthusiasm in every heart. And the 
universal feeling of those present appeared to 
be that it was one of the most delightful and 
happiest meetings that they ever attended. 
The following original hymn, written for the 
occasion by a teacher in one of the Sunday 
Schools, was sung to the tune of Old Hundred. 


OrtemnaL Hymy, 


Lord of the earth, whose gracious care 
Afar to every realm extends, 

Whose ear receives the humble prayer 
When e’en a child before thee bends ; 


To thee our mingling voices rise 
From grateful hearts a gift to bear; 
O take our offering to the skies, 
And lay it on thine altar there. 


We crave thy blessing on the land 

We call our own—be Thou its shield ! 
O let no foe’s uplifted hand 

Against its peace a weapon wield. 


Not to our land alone, O Lord, 

The precious boon of freedom give ; 

Speak out thy will—send forth thy word,— 
** Freedom proclaim to all that live! 
And while to Thee our songs of praise 
Rise for our country’s liberty, 
Our fervent, earnest prayer we raise 
That thou wilt make our spirits free. 


Break thou the chains our hearts that bind 
To Sin’s and Error’s blighting sway ; 

So shall our longing spirits find 

True freedom for an endless day ! 





An ORDINANCE OF 
Dveituinc.—‘It is enacted, That if any 
person should challenge or cause to be 
challenged, or accept, or knowingly carry a 
challenge to fight a duel, he shall be committed 
to prison, without bail, for six months, and find 
security for his good behavior for one whole 
year after. Persons challenged, not discoyer- 
-ng it in twenty four hours afterwards, to be 
deemed acceptors. Fighting a duel, if death 
shall ensue, to be adjudged murder. The se- 
conds, in the last case to be deemed principals ; 
and in every other, to be banished from the 
Commonwealth for life, and to suffer death in 
case of return. CROMWELL. 

‘Wauirenacy, 1654, A. S’ 


CROMWELL AGAINST 


[Extracts from Mr Lothrop’s Election Sermon.] 


But notwitstanding these and other evils in- 
ident to republican institutions there is yet 
round for us to cherish a rational and cheerf 1 
onfidence in them, a confidence which wi 
iake us ready to do what we can to uphold, 
reserve, and perpetuate them in ourland. Far 
e it from me to say anything that should en- 
ourage that weak and enervating sentiment of 
ational vanity, which heretofore, perhaps we 
ave been too prone to cherish and express; 
at L would do what I may, to check that equal- 
y weak and enervating sentiment of despon- 
ence and distrust, which is getting to pervade 
ome portion ef the community and which, so 
ir as it prevails, palsies the energies and un- 
ts the heart for duty and usefulness. We are 
ncompassed with evils and dangers and troub- 
‘8, as Every community and every individual, 
iust be, in a world intended to be one of disci- 
line and trial, Let us be watchful and guard 
gainst these. But we also possess essential 
nd invaluable blessings and privileges, such as 
0 other nationenjoys. We ought to strive to 
‘aintain and preserve these, and that we may 
reserve them, let us cherish that manly and 
‘tional hope, which inspires courage and in- 
tes to duty, and which will often win success, 
hen doubt and despondency would inevitably 
rad to failure. 
The very principle ef our political organiza- 
on, and the object and purpose of that organi- 
ition, form one which, if there be goodness in 
‘od and hope in man, ought to inspire us with 
onfidence. ‘The greatest good of the great- 
_ st number’ is the only principle, upon which 
ny one whose heart has been touched by the 
: dirit of Christian love, can wish to see the in- 
titutions of bis country, or the society in which 
e dwells established. Our institutions are 
funded upon this principle. They embody it, 
‘rey exhibit it, they carry it out, to a greater 
‘ xtent and on a larger scale than has ever been 
ane before. And what is the result? Do 
' 1ey not present us a picture of social and do- 
estic happiness, of extended and extending 
: vilization, of physical, intellectual and meral 
lvancement, such as the world has never seen? 


a comparatively narrow and prescribed circle, 
you may find more numerous refinements, and 
a higher degree of luxury, a small portion of 
society, more intellectual, more cultivated, more 
polished, more advanced in every respect, than 
can be met with among us. But can you find 
a country, in which intelligence, happiness, vir- 
tue, are so generally, so widely diffused, as they 
are in our own? Can you find one, in which 
there is so much competence and so little beg. 
gary ; one in which so much might be retrench- 
ed from so many families, before poverty would 
be perceptible, or the cry of want be heard ;* 
one in which there is such a vast aggregate 
amount of comfort, knowledge, enjoyment and 
progress? JI question if you can find it upon 
earth. Are you rich and educated, possessing 
abundant means and refined tastes, you may un- 
questionably live more entirely as you wish, as 
your ease or convenience may dictate, in Paris 
or London, or Florence or Naples, or any of the 
gay and brilliant cities of Europe, than in the 
quiet city of the Pilgrims, or any of the grow- 
ing, bustling, unadvanced cities of America. 
What then! are all rich? Must society, in 
forming its government, and moulding its insti- 
tutions, and must we in judging of their excel- 
lencies and defects, have reference only to the 
convenience and gratification of a class, and 
that necessarily a small class of its members ? 
Were you poor, or were your children poor; 
had you, or had they, to make their own way in 
the world, with no wealth but the strength of 
their own sinews und the energy of their own 
intellects, where would you place them? In 
the artificial society, under the arbitrary gov- 
ernments and limited despotisms of Europe, or 
among the bleak hills but healthy moral atmo- 
sphere of New England, where a broad and 
free path would be open for their attainment of 
all those objects, that give dignity and value to 
life? You cannot hesitate, no one could hesi- 
tate in his choice. An unhappy influence per- 
haps is produced by our frequent and increas- 
ing intercourse with Europe. Some of our 
countrymen seem to be blinded by its luxuries 
and splendor, so that they perceive not the 
fearful miseries and crying injustice of its social] 
institutions and moral condition. Foreign resi- 
dence and travel have made them dissatisfied 
with the simplicity of home, have so narrowed 
and darkened their hearts, that they can no 
longer rejoice in the wise and beneficent insti- 
tutions of their country—institutions, which if 
they produce not in one extreme of society the 
most elaborated specimens of human nature, 
and permit them to live in the highest state of 
refinement and luxury, produce not in the other 
creatures half fiend and half brute, and condemn 
them to all but desperate poverty, ignorance 
and degradation, institutions which produce, it 
may be, a simpler, but far more general, diffu- 
sive, equalizing and advancing happiness, I 
have no sympathy with these, and much a; I 
should like to see the glories of the old world, 
much as [ should like to look upon its monu- 
ments, its teroples, its multiplied and magnifi- 
cent works of art, its natural scenery and its 
varied forms of social life, I would rather never 
sec them, if the sight is to be purchased by the 
diminution, to the tything of a hair, of my love 
of liberty, my confidence in free institutions, 
my reverence for man and for all men, not as 
creatures and puppets of a state, but as beings 
of a glorious and improvable nature, of an ever 
unfolding and advancing destiny, For myself 
I cannot but rejoice, that here the great Christ- 
ian principle of the common good, is not only 
theoretically acknowledged, but everything 
done to carry it out and apply it, and I cannot 
but have confidence that a principle so gener- 
ous and divine, so consonant to the nobler dic- 
tates and nobler aspirations of man’s nature, will 
not fail, nor the institutions founded upon it end 
in ruin and confusion. 





*See Buckminster’s Sermon, on our blessings as 
Americans. 
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BOSTON, JULY 7, 1838. 





THE LORD’S SUPPER. 
The writer of the subjoiaed communication 
has not been pleased to send us his name, or 
to afford any means of ascertaining who or what 
he is or where be may be found. We do not 
therefore, consider that he has any claims upon 
us, of any kind, If we had known him, it would 
have afforded us pleasure to speak or write to 
him privately, in reference to his remarks, be- 
fore publishing them. As it is, we insert his 
letter not because it possesses any extraordina- 
ry merit, but to use it, as we hope and intend, 
for a good purpose, 

If it were not for a single and incidental phrase 
in the first sentence of the communication, we 
might have attributed it to an Archbishop. In- 
deed, the writer does subscribe hiinself, as 
might well befit the proudest Lord Spiritual, by 
the extensive and high-sounding title, « Worces- 
ter County,’ 

Now, we profess to entertain great respect 
for Worcester County, and for many individu- 
als who have the honor of residing within its 
delighttul precincts, but we do not recognise it 
as a diocese of any body, nor know any body as 
its Bishop or mouth-piece. Therefore, we shall 
not be charged with disrespect to our friends in 
the heart of the commonwealth if we venture to 
deal with this Shadow with a great name, as we 
think he deserves. 

In the first place, W. C. has been ¢ grieved 
at the general spirit of the Register in reference 
to the Lord’s Supper’ &c. If the writer means 
to say that he has seen two or three articles in- 
serted in the coluinns of the Register as com- 
munications from individuals, on the subject of 
the exclusiveness of the administration of the 
Lord’s Supper, which have not suited his own 
notions, it is all very well; it is likely enough; 
it is not surprising ; and it is no very mighty 
matter after all. 

He ought not to expect that every writer and 
thinker will agree with him in opinion and 
prejudice ; particularly if they happened to 
think and write before they had heard of W, C., 
or Jearned to tremble at the anathemas of any 
body. 

But, if W. C. means to insinuate that he has 
ever seen any thing from the pen, or heard any 
thing from the lips of the Editor of this paper 





‘ndoubtedly there are countries, where within 
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wards or loose notions cancerning the Eucha. 
rist, then we unhesitatingly repel his charge ag 
false and slanderows, and appeal to every soy] 
that has ever been made acquainted with our 
sentiments on this subject—which is as dear 
and interesting to us as to any unworthy man 
who presumes to honor the Master by Sitting 
at his tuble—to bear witness to the sincerity 
and truth of this denial, And yet we cannot 
understand how the phrase, ‘general spirit of the 
Register,’ can be interpreted so as not mani- 


festly to involve the character and opinions of 
its Editor, 


But, probably, W. C. considers that we are 
deserving of censure because we have allowed 
two or three articles against the Exclusivencsg 
of the Lord’s Supper, &c. to appear in the col. 
umns that are subject to our oversight and con- 


trol. If such is his impression, we beg leave 


to assure him that those articles were published 
as the honest and sober convictions of individy. 
als who represent a very large class of the 
members of our denomination and of the sub. 
scribers to this paper, who have a right to ex. 
press their sentiments, so that it be in a decent 
way: and moreover, that two, at least, of the 
communications to which he refers have been 
highly praised by seme of our best men, both of 
the clergy of the laity, 

That we have admitted articles advocating 
certain opinions under the signatures of respec- 
table individuals, by no means proves that we 
adopt those opinions as sound, or as ovr own, 
There are twosides to most questions, and both 


should have a fair hearing. And we are dis. 


posed to allow this hearing to all whom we 
consider to have a right to demand it. 

If W. C. would drink more deeply of the 
spirit of Jesus Christ, he would learn that the 
true way to treat one who differs from him is 
not to assume Lordship over him, nor to abuse 
him, nor to denounce and make light of his 
opinions; but rather meekly to instruct him who 
opposes. 

We proposed very briefly to examine W. C's 
argument—but have not room this week. 


For the Register and Observer. 


Mr Editor,—In common with many of my 
feilow Christians, | have been grieved at the 
general spirit of the Register in reference to 
the Lord’s Supper, and its alleged exclusive 
mode of administration. J have been grieved 
to witness in the columns of your paper, (which 
by the Christian community at large, is consid- 
ered the organ of Unitarianism,) articles, whose 
tendency, if not express object, was to divest 
the sacred Ordinance of every circumstance, 
which, in my view is suited to secure its rever- 
ential observance. An article of this charac- 
ter, appeared in the Register of the 15th inst. 
with the subscription B,, containing the crude 
and undigested, the illy conceived and illy ex- 
pressed impressions of some one, who had un- 
doubtedly mistaken his vocation, I do not 
speak thus because I would cal! in question the 
good intention of the author, but because I be- 
lieve that the restless spirit of innovation, which 
seems to have made its abode even in many 
ungarnished minds, and would divest the Christ- 
tian temple of its very pillars, needs to be re- 
buked, But it is not my purpose to trouble 
your readers with an extended notice of the 
article to which 1] have adverted. ‘To most of 
them, it is hoped, its crudities and absurditics, 
will be sufficiently manifest, without any aid of 
mine. I have given it this, perhaps, undeserv- 
ed notice, not on account of itself, but of the 
important questions which it involves and set- 
tles, at least, to its author’s satisfaction. 

We have an express command to commem- 
orate the sufferings and death of the Savior. 
In accordance with this command, his table is 
spread in our Churches. And the question here 
arises, to which I have alluded. Has any body 
of men the power to prescribe any terms of ad- 
mission to this table, or is its approach to be 
made free and unobstructed to all of every 
character? If Apostolic usage were received 
as a criterion of judging, the question could be 
easily set at rest, The individual churches 
which they established, all will grant, were ves- 
ted with power, (after certain preliminary steps 
were taken for the reformation of offenders,) of 
ejection, from their body; which certainly im- 
plies the right of prescribing the conditions of 
admission fo it. Is there then, ] ask, any pe- 
culiarity in the Christian Church at the present 
day, which can render criminal, the adoption of 
the discipline of its first ages ? 

These questions are proposed for the consid- 
eration of those, who through the medium of 
the Register, have, from time to time, depicted 
the horrors of Church exclusiveness, in separa- 
ting the ‘righteous from the unholy,’ and the 
peculiarly delightful impressions felt in com- 
memorating a Savior’s dying love in * conjunc- 
tion with a whole congregation.” The main 
question, it should be observed, is not whether 
a Church has a right to prescribe an unscriptu- 
ral creed, and to make the reception of this an 
imperative condition of adwission to the Lord’s 
table—but it is, whether a Church has a right 
to prescribe any terms of admission to its fel- 
lowship ? 

Until these questions are satisfactorily an- 
swered, it is hoped that no writer, by giving 
publicity to his ¢ impréssions,’ will furnish the 
ungodly, with a subterfuge, of which he was 
before ignorant, but of which he will promptly 
avail himself to screen him in his neglect of 
duty, Worcester County, 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW FOR 
JULY. 

This number is equal to any that we remen- 
ber to have read. We have marked some fine 
passages of several of the articles, from which 
it is our intention soon to make a few selec- 


tions. The following is the table of Contents. 

Fifty years of Ohio; Milton ; Political Econ- 
omy ; Anglo-Saxon Literature ; McKenny and 
Hall’s Indian History; Fashions in Dress ; 
Holmes’s Prize Dissertations ; Voyages of the 
Zeni; Romantic Poetry in Italy ; Critical No- 
tices ; Editor’s Note; Quarterly List of New 
Publications, 


germane: 


CARLYLE’S MISCELLANIES. 
We learn that Messrs James Munree & Co. 
are about issuing the Critical and Miseellaneous 
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HYMN AT MIDNIGHT. 
BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


Source of all life and joy and light! 
Creator of each starry sphere, 
That o’er me on the arch of night 
Gleams like a diamond, soft and clear; 
Oh, as I gaze transported now 
On yonder blue, resplendent dome, 
Deign but to hear my prayer, that thou 
Wilt call my erring spirit home! 
Home trom this world’s fast fading bowers, 
Frail visions and deluding dreams, 
To that fair clime of Eden flowers, 
Soft airs and brightly flowing streams, 
Oh, make me feel that while I stay 
A sojourner and stranger here, 
My soul must seek its homeward way, 
Far, far beyond each stormy sphere. 


I kneel before thy gorgeous throne 
Upon thy footstool, King of Kings! 
And, gazing on the glories strown 
Beneath the Holy Spirit’s wings, 
Abject and weak, my awe struck heart, 
Would from thy dazzting spirit flee, 
If, Savior, Thon didst not impart 
Rays of undying hope to me! 


As yonder faintly glimmering star 
Receives its lustre from the sun, 
Though from its fiery splendors far,— 
So from thy love, Almighty One! 
My spirit drinks immortal light ; 
Oh. never may that light decay, 
But, like yon diamond of the night, 
In heaven’s own beauty melt away! 





THE SUN TO THE EARTH, ON THE DAWN 
OF MORNING. 
BY THOMAS RAGG. 
Rejoice! rejoice! let the valleys laugh, 
Let the mountains smile, and the hills look gay, 
And flowers lift their heads as they fondly quaff 
The beams of the bright returning day. 
I come! I come in my splendor now, 
Chasing the gloom from the welkin’s brow ; 
I come! I come with my gladdening ray, 
Driving the shades of the night away. 


Rejoice ! rejoice! let the rolling streams 
Pour forth their song to the morning breeze, 

Reflecting abroad my brilliant beams 
In torms like the dreamer’s phantasies. 

I come! I come on the wings of love, 

Let all to meet my embraces move ; 

I come! I come on the wings of day, 

To chase the shades of the night away. 


Rejoice! rejoice! let the woodlands ring 
With music’s sweetest, gladdest sound ; 
Let the lark ascend on delighted wing, 
And tell his joy to the heavens around. 
I come! I come! let the glad sound spread, 
And wake the drone from his drowsy bed, 
As my pioneer, the twilight gray, 
Scatters the shades of the night away. 


Rejoice ! rejoice! let each waking eye 
Be gladly turned to the eastern sphere, ; 
And every heart be fill’d with joy, 
To see my beams of brilliance near. 
I comune! I come! let all rejoice, 
And wake the song with a cheerful voice ; 
I come! I come with a flood of day, 
To sweep the shades of the night away. 





THE PRISONER OF THE LORD. 
A Sabbath Hymn for a sick chamber. 


Thousands, O Lord of hosts, this day, 
Around thine alttar meet; 

And tens of thousands throng to pay 
Their homage at thy fect. 


They see thy power and glory there, 
As I have seen them too; 

They read, they hear, they join in prayer, 
As I was wont to do. 


They sing thy deeds, as I have sung, 
In sweet and solemn lays ; 

Were I among them, my glad tongue 
Might learn new .2mes of praise. 


For thou art in their midst to teach, 
When on thy name they call; 

And thou hast blessings, Lord, for each ; 
Hast blessings, Lord, for all. 


1, of such fellowship bereft, 
In spirit turn to Thee, 

Ob! hast thou not a blessing left ? 
A blessing, Lord, for me? 


The dew lies thick on all the ground, 
Shall my poor fleece be dry? 

The manna rains frem Heaven around, 
Shall I of hunger die ? 


Schold thy prisoner ;—loose my bands, 
If ‘tis thy gracious will ; 

If not—contented in thine hands, 
Behold, thy prisoner still! 


I may not to thy courts repair, 
Yet here thou surely art; 

Lord, consecrate a house of prayer, 
In my surrendered heart. 


To faith reveal the things unseen ; 
To hope. the joys untold ; 
Let love, without a veil between, 


Thy glory now behold. 


Oh! make thy face on me to shine, 
That doubt and fear may cease ; 

Lift up thy countenance beniga 
On me—and give me peace. 


Montgomery. 





CHEERFULNESS INCULCATED BY NA- 
TURE. 
We walked within the church-yard bounds, 
My little boy and l— 
He laughing running happy rounds, 
I pacing mournfully. 


‘ Nay, child, it is not well,’ I said, 
Among the graves to sheut, 

To laugh and play among the dead, 
And make this noisy rout.’ 


A moment to my side he clung, 
Leaving his merry play, 

A moment stilled his joyous tongue, 
Almest as hushed at they. 


Then quite forgetting the command, 
In lite’s exulting burst 
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Of early glee, let go my hand, 
Joyous as at the first. 


And now I did not check him more, 
For, taught by nature’s face, 

I had grown wiser than before, 
Even in that moment’s space. 


She spread no funeral pall above 
The patch of church-yard ground, 

But the same azure vault of love 
As hung o’er all around. 


And white clouds o’er that spot would pass, 
As freely as elsewhere ; 

The sunshine on no other grass 
A richer hue may wear. 


And formed from out the very mound 
In which the dead did lie, 

The «daisy with his eye of gold 
Looked up into the sky. 


The rook was wheeling overhead, 
Nor hastened to be gone— 

The small bird did his glad notes shed, 
Perched on a gray head-stone, 


And God, I said, would never give 
This light upon the earth, 

Nor bid in childhood’s heart to live 
These springs of gushing mirth, 


If our own wisdom were (to mourn, 
And linger with the dead, 

To nurse, as wisest thoughts, forlorn 
Of worm and earthy bed. 


Oh no, the glory earth puts on, 
The child’s unchecked delight, 

Both witness to a triumph won— 
(If we but judge aright.) 


A triumph won o’er sin and death, 
From these the Savior saves ; 

And like a happy intant, Faith 
Can play among the graves. 





MISC ELLANEOUS. 





(From the New York Observer.) 
THE ACROPOLIS AND THE PARTHENON. 


Athens, December, 1837. 

The Acropolis of Athens! It is difficult to 
conceive the perpetual and vivid interest, with 
which the stranger wanders around its scenery, 
inhaling, at every step, the air of ancient Athe- 
nian glosy, Even row it is an object which 
one would never be wearied with gazing at; 
and in its perfection it must have been a com- 
bination of natural beauty of situation with the 
highest magni&cence of art, such as would re- 
new the admiration of the inind with every day’s 
examination. Its Propyliea, its Parthenon, and 
its other temples, in solemn, melancholy ruins, 
make it an altar of THe Past, magnificent be- 
yond description. How glorious must it have 
been in the freshness of its early unity, and the 
unbroken symmetry of all its outlines,—a vast 
white pile of fretted Pentelican marble, with 
every sculpture in the pediments and friezes of 
its temples breathing with life, its noble columns 
perfect in all their ranges, and every line and 
corner sharply defined in the clear transparent 
atmosphere! All things were full of beanty ; 
the advance toward it, emerging from the com- 
mon city, and winding around the base of its 
crags towards the deep arches of its entrance ; 
the view of its Propylea in front, a splendid 


temple for a gateway, with the supporting tow- | 


ers on either side crowned with statues, and 
the ranges of columns with their fine marble 
portals admitting the strangers up the access 
to the tabular summit of the rock; there the 
sight of the Parthenon, rising in its majesty, 
and filling the mind like the realized idea of ail | 
beauty in architecture ; together with the pros- 
pects around in every direction, of mountain | 
ind plain, sea and sky, the city, the harbors, | 
the ships, the islands, the temples, the monv- ) 
ments, the statues of the gods; such a combi- | 
nation of objects and associations, as the whole , 
world besides could not exhibit, and which must | 
have exerted no small influence in moulding the | 
minds of the Athenians, and maintaining the | 
spirit of their poetry and eloquence. 

These objects are all present now to the | 
mind of the beholder, with the additional me- 
Jancholy interest of ruins, and the clustering | 
remembrances of a people of great genius long | 
past from existence. Walk with me, then, to 
the Acropolis as it is, and Jet us enjoy the al- 
most sacred sadness that steals over the mind 
a:nidst its present piles of shattered magnifi- 
cence. Passing from the modern city, your 
path coasts the base of the northern battlement 
and crags of the citadel, and as you look up- 
ward to observe the masonry of its polygonal 
walls, you notice that portion which was pro- 
bably rebuilt by ‘Themistocles after the Persian 
war, with a haste, of which Thucydides suppos- 
ed that he saw the evidences in the foundations 
ot variously shaped stones inserted just as they 
happened to be brought, and mingled with co- 
lumns and wrought blocks. From some con- 
spicuous fragments of large Doric columns, Col. 
Leake supposes that Thermistocles made use 
of the remains of the old Hecatompedum, or 
Temple of Minerva which the Persians burnt. 
In the crags of the rocks we observe several 
caves or grottoes, and climbing up to that which 
we pass beneath the north-western corner of 
the citadel, we find it filled with niches and 
grooves cut in the surface of the stone for ta- 
blets and votive offerings. It was a grotto sa- 
cred to Pan; and almost every part of the 
mountain, as well as the temples with which it 
was covered, seems to have been thus conse- 
crated to some favorite deity. A little. past 
the north-western corner is an exterior gate- 
way, probably erected by the Greek chief Odys- 
seus in fortifying the Acropolis against the 
Turks, the side column of which seems to have 
been the architrave of some sacred building in 
ancient times, containing a long inscription, 
still legible, and translated by Mr Wordsworth 
as follows: ‘I deliver to the infernal gods this 
chapel to guard: to Piuto, and to Demeter 
and Proserpine, and the furies, and to all the 
infernal gods: if any one shall deface this cha- 
pel, or mutilate it, or remove any thing from it, 
either by himself or by any other, to that man 
may not the Jand be passable, nor the sea navi- 
gable. He shall be extirpated utterly ; he shall 
make trial of all evils ; of ague, and fever, and 
quartan ague, and leprosy; and as many other 
ills and sufferings as befall men, may they be- 
fal! that man, who dareth to remove aught from 
this chapel,’ It is a commination which might 
be reggered worthily by the curse of Kehama, 
A few steps farther in this ascent, and Mare’ 
hill rises near us, just on our right, with a val- 
Jey intervening. which is now partially sown 
with wheat. The harbor of the Pireus, with 
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the sea and the coast of the Morea, here begin 
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to be visible. The front western wall of the 
Acropolis, before which we now stand, looks 
directly towards the port of the Pireus, En- 
tering now the deep massive arched way which 
forms the only access to the citadel, we see 
beneath us on our right the remains of the 
Theatre of Herodes. Passing another dilapi- 
dated gateway, and presenting our passport or 
permit at the door of the cell of the keeper, a 
precaution, that, if it had been adopted at a 
much earlier period, would have saved the rvu- 
ins of the Parthenon from many a pilferer, we 
ure conducted to the innermost gateway, through 
which, amidst broken pillars and pedestals lying 
in heaps around us, we pass upwards directly 
in front of the grand ranges of columns, which 
constitute the centre of the Propylea. A 
square marble tower, formerly crowned with an 
equestrian statue, rises on the north, and oppo- 
site on the south, the Temple of ‘ Victory with- 
out wings,’ is still visible, having been recently 
disinterred from the rubbish, and restored al- 
most completely to its ancient proportions. 
Here let us step back a little nearer to the 
brink of the massive western walls of the cita- 
del, and from this point you will think it scarce- 
ly possible to conceive a design of purer ma- 
jesty in architecture, than the remaining splen- 
dors of the Propylea offer to the view. A huge 
square tower, erected by the Turks, at the 
southern wing, encumbers and disfigures the 
harmony of the picture, but originally it must 
have been a pile of surpassing magnificence and 
beauty. By quoting a part of Col. Leake’s ac- 
curate description of the plan and execution of 
this work under the administration of Pericles, 
you will have a better idea of the whole than 
I can otherwise convey. ‘The western end of 
the Acropolis,’ says this writer, ‘which furnish- 
ed the only access to the summit of the hiil, 
presented a breadth of only 168 feet,—an open- 
ing so narrow, that it appeared practicable to 
the artists of Pericles to fill up the space with 
a single building, which, in serving the main 
purpose of a gateway, should contribute at 
once to fortify and adorn the citadel. This | 
work, the greatest production of civil architec- | 
ture in Athens, which equalled the Parthenon 
in felicity of execution, and surpassed it in 
boldness and originality of design, was begun 
437 years before Christ, and completed in five 
years, Of the 168 feet which formed the na- 
tural entrance to the Acrepolis, 58 were left 
near the centre for the great artificial entrance, 
and the remainder was closed by two wings 
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which projected 32 feet in front of the grand 
colonnade of the entrance, The entire build- | 
ing, like others of the same kind, received the > 
name of Propylea from its forming a vestibule | 
to the five gates or deors by which the citadel | 
was entered. The wall in which these doors | 
were pierced, was thrown back about 50 feet | 
from the front of the artificial opening of the} 
hill, which was itself thrown back a few feet 
behind the natural entrance.’ The whole struc- | 
ture was entirely of Pentelican marble. There | 
were six fluted Doric columns in front, each 5) 
|feet in diameter, and 29 feet high. Behind | 
| this was a vestibule 43 feet deep, with six Do- | 
}ric columns on each side, Marble beams 22. 
| feet long covered the side aisles. This vesti- | 
| bule leads to the five doors of the Propylma, | 
{and through these you pass into the inner 
| Eastern portico, with its Dorie colonnade. 
| *Here, above all places at Athens,’ says Mr | 
| Wordsworth, ‘ the mind of the traveller enjoys | 
|an exquisite pleasure, It seems as if this por- 
/ tal had been spared in order that our imagina- 
| tion might send through it, as through a trium- 








phal arch, all the glories of Athenian antiquity 


‘in visible parade. In our visions of that spec- | 


| tacle we would unseal the long Panathenaic | 


) frieze of Phidias representing that spectacle, | 


| from its place on the marble walls of the Par- | 


| thenon, in order that, endued with ideal life, it’ 


might move through this splendid avenue as it | 
origina‘ly did of old. It was this particular 
point in localities of Athens, which was most 
admired by the Athenians themselves; nor is) 
this surprising. Let us conceive such a resti- | 
tution of this fabric as its surviving fragmeats | 
will suggest; let us imagine it restored to its | 
pristine beauty; let it rise once more in the! 
full dignity of its youthful stature ; let all the | 
architectural decorations be fres!: and perfect, | 
let their moulding be again brilliant with their | 
glowing tints of red and blue, let the coffers of | 
its soffits be again spangled with stars, and the | 
marble ante be fringed over as they were once | 
with their delicate embroidery of ivy leaf; let | 
it be in such a lovely day as the present day of | 
November; and then let the bronze valves of | 
these five gates of the Propylea be suddenly | 
flung open, and all the splendors of the interior 
of the Acropolis burst at once upon the view! | 


But ye shall see! for the opening doors I hear of the | 
Proylxa ! 
Shout, shout aloud of the view which appears of the | 
old time-honored Athena, 
Wondrous in sight and famous in song, where the | 

noble Demus abideth.’ 
ARISTOPHANEs, Eg. 1326, 


But let us pass upwards through this splen- 
did portal, to the grand interior object of inter- 
est on the Acropolis, the Parthenon in ruins, 
A little more than one hundred years ago, this 
perfect temple stood almostentire. The Turks, 
who possessed the citadel, kept their powder- 
magazine within its chambers, and the Vene- 
tians under Morosini, on the evening of the 20th 
of September, 1687, destroyed by a bomb, in 
five minutes, what time, and genius, and histo- 
ry, and poetry, had consecrated, and what time 
and ignorance, and barbarism, and decay, had 
spared for thousands of years. And it might 
have stood for thousands of years longer, for its 
destruction was effected by none of the common 
agents of nature in her work of decay, hut by 
elements which were not even known when the 
fabric was erected. The middle portion of the 
temple was entirely destroyed by the explosion, 
but the eastern nad western portions, with their 
fronts, remain, though the cupidity of civilized 
spoilers has stripped them of their sculptured 
metopes, friezes and pediments, The British 
museum has been enriched at the expense of 
the dead body of Greece ; and a sentiment of 
deep indignation burns in the mind at the con- 
templation of these rnins. It seemed to me, 
while gazing upon them, and thinking with what 
sort of feelings a man could fix his sealing lad- 
ders, and point the levers of his workmen to pry 
up and wrench off the exquisite sculptures with 
which the temple was adorned, that the land 
pirates, who strip the corpses cast ashore from 
shipwreck, show scarce a deeper insensibility 
to the sentiments of kindness and decency. 

In part of the space of that portion of the 
Parthenon which was blown down by the ex- 
plosion, a clumsy Turkish mosque was after- 
wards erected upon its marble pavement, and 
still remains, a barbarian deformi'y, between 
the eastern and western portions of the temple, 
surrounded by huge piles of columns, cornices, 
and blocks of marble ; a great quantity of frag- 
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ments of statucs and sculptures have been col- 
lected from the ruins, and arranged within it as 
a sort of museum. In spite of every injury, 
the beauty of the temple as it etill stands is 
wonderful, and the pleasure of gazing upon its 
majestic columns, and upon the lovely scenery 
on every side, from amidst its shattered piles, is 
very great, In this temple, as well as in that 
of Theseus and Jupiter Olympus, and also in 
the columns of the Propylea, a singular effect 
of earthquakes is visible, showing at once the 
force of the shocks, and the solidity of fabrics 
which could have been thus moved by them and 
yet so little injured. The enormous grooved 
marble blocks in the pillars are not unfrequent- 
ly wrenched round, notwithstanding the prodi- 
gious superincumbent weight, in such a manner 
that the corner of the groove in one lays direct- 
ly na line with the hollow orgcurve in the 
next. This is observable sometimes in the very 
middle of a column 60 feet high, and could have 
been produced by no other cause but the shock 
of an earthquake. Many excavations have been 
made amidst the rubbish of the Acropolis, and 
will probably be continued as long as there is 
prospect of any new discoveries. It is made a 
question among the literati of the modern city, 
whether any attempt ought to be made to re- 
store the Parthenon with the fragments that lie 
in such immense piles around it; the prepon- 
derating opinion seems to be, that in its pres- 
ent situation it is an object of greater beauty 
and interest than it ever could possess by any 
attempted restitution of the fabric. If the ex- 
quisite fragments of art pilfered from it could 
be snatched back from the spoilers, and replac- 
ed in their original beauty, then indeed, the 
eftort would be desirable ; but it would be diffi- 
cult by any means to increase its power over 
the imagination as a spectacle of decaying gran- 
deur, and a memorial of past ages, 

The are other remains upon the Acropolis, 
which | have not noticed, especially the Erec- 
theum, northwards from the Parthenon, includ- 
ing in its fabric a temple to Pandrosas, and an- 
other to Minerva Polias. The beautiful Carya- 
tides, or images of virgins, which support the 
rvof on one wing instead of columns, have been 
recently discovered and set up again in their 
original position, and the farther renewal of 
the temple is gradually going forward. Here 
in ancient times were the trident of Neptune 
and the sacred olive tree of Minerva, Erech- 
theus was believed to have been buried here, 
and hence the name. 

The interest of our visits amidst the ruins of 
the ancient city is strangely mingled with the 
spectacle of its modern houses, confusedly ris- 
ing from heaps of rubbish, and the aspect of its 
modern population in their shops and market 
places. The prospects of the future are pleas- 
ingly colored by the missionary efforts still but 
just commenced, and the schools in successful 
prosecution. Many thoughts occupy the mind 
in a day’s excursion amidst such scenes of clas- 
sical, social, and religious interest, all mingled 
together, and borrowing increased vividness 
from each other. In a visit to Mrs Hill’s 
schools, we were deeply interested with the va- 
rieus departments, from the infant school up- 
wards. Many of her scholars have been re- 
deemed from poverty and degradation, especial- 
ly some of the young ladies beneath her own 
roof, and exhibit already the power of a refined 
education in moulding the mind, the feelings, 
and even the form into beauty. 


Truly yours, G. B. C. 


{From the National Zgis.] 


COLLECTIONS RELATING TO FASHIONS 
AND DRESS IN NEW ENGLAND. 


By the Rev. Joseph B. Felt. 
{ Confinued.]} 


HAT, 


This began to be manufactured in London 1404, 
and gradually gained favor with the great. It had 
been preceded and was accompanied with hoods or 
chaperons for both sexes, which, in the reign of 
Henry VII. were, prevalently, of a square form. It 
was not allowed, by act of Elizabeth 1571, to be 
worn by any of her subjects, except the nobility and 
some others, on Sabbaths and holydays. At such 
times, all her people above six years old, aside from 
the privileged few, were ordered to appear with 
wool knit caps, en penalty of 10 greats for each of- 
fence. John Fox, the martyrologist, who died 1587, 
is the first whose portrait is drawn with a hat. 
article, having slowly ingratiated itself with the pub- 
lic, was commonly used by our first settlers. It was, 
for the most part, made of wool. As such, it was 
deemed good enough, by the civil authorities of * the 
bay state’ for every class of the community. Stwl, 
their opinion was not absolute in its influence. By 
a sumptuary order of 1634, they forbid the wearing 
of beaver hats.* ' 
sured as extravagant, in this respect, was stronger 
than the fear of penalties, and soon caused the enact- 
ment to become a3 a dead letter. Fine as well as 
coarse hats, have gone through various alterations, 
but have never mostly given place to other cover- 
ings of ‘he head among males. From the commence- 
ment of our country to 1700 the brims of them were 
extended, and tor a portion of this period, the crowns 
inclined to a cone so high as to require one hand, in 
a fresh breeze, to keep them from being blown away. 
Subsequently to the year just named, hats were re- 
duced in their dimensions. In 1755, they were con- 
siderably enlarged. The hat was worn by Charles 
I. and his principal subjects, set off with a feather. 
There was, probably, at that period, a specimen of 
this fashion to be witnessed, now and then, among 
the men of New England, besides those of the mili- 
tary, who have never laid itdown. It was custom- 
ary for the females of our primitive colonists, to wear 
beaver hats with a feather, and their example was 
long imitated by their daughters. Before and after 
1753, ladies were attired, also, with white and black 
horse-hair and chipt hats, similarly ornamented. In- 
deed, they have never entirely dispensed with the 
hat and feathers, of one texture or another, though 
at times, it has almost disappeared, and as often ral- 
lied and regained its popularity. For the last 25 
years, they have kept itin the back ground. The 
chicf oceasions, on which any have appeared with it, 
have been those of riding on horse back. The Mon- 
mouth or military cocked hat for men, began to show 
itself about 1670. From 1732 to 1779 they were 
even common for boys ef 14 as well as for their se- 
niors, Among the more wealthy they were edged 
with gold or silver lace, and were set off with a black 
cockade. From 1779 they went down hy degrees, 
so that 45 years ago, they appeared but seldom, ex- 
cepton aged gentlemen. Their latest ho!d was upon 
clergymen asaclass, The author of these remarks 
knew one of this profession, who was ordained 39 
years past. He thought, that, on this solemnity, a 
three cornered beaver Was so requisite for his proper 
appearance, as to justify him in borrowing money 
to purchase one, which he actually did. As arem- 
iniscence of the world in years gone, we occasion- 
ally meet a venerable person with a hat of this kind, 
being the relic of a fashion, to which much impor- 
tance was long and extensively attached. The mode 
ot salutation among gentlemen, a half century since 
and previously, was by taking off the hat, instead of 
touching it, as at present. When Latayette came 
over to offer his services in our revolutionary strag- 
gle, he visited Ipswich. General Farley of that 
town, in saluting him, not only took off his hat, but 
also his wig. When writing home as to the manners 
of the people here, Lafayette humorously remarked 
in view of the general's civility, that they bowed 
with their wigs off as well as their hats. Some such 
occasion as the following, may have led to the adop- 
tion of three cornered hats. A man, aged 93, who 
was alive five years past, told the writer of this, that 
he had ap acquaintance under Gen. Wolfe at the 
capture of Quebec ; that this acquaintance related, 
that all the soldiers, wearing round hats, were order- 
ed to have the brims fastened up directly over their 
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eyes, so that they might see the enemy more quick- 
ly and distinctly. 





* In 1694 a Castor hat was worth 31s., and a band 
for it 63. 4d. Castor, a ‘ black beaverett’ was char- 
ged £2. 


SWORDS. 

Before our fathers came hither, swords were worn 
very long in Europe. Queen Elizabeth ordered, 
that all of them over three feet in length, thould be 
broken off, by officers appointed for such service. 
Swords were carried by principal men in civil as 
well as in military life, from the original occupation 
of New England, till about 1750. Though their 
places of late years have been fearfully and destruc- 
tively supplied in the South and Western States by 
the howie knife, yet our section of the union has 
been spared so pernicious a substitute. As the 
wearing of arms amid the walks of society often leads 
to sudden and murderous indulgence of passion, and 
thus fosters a spirit of revenge and cruelty, we ere 
glad that for so long a period, fashion has not sum- 
moned private citizens to gird on the sword and ap- 
pear with it in the discharge of their daily duties. 


WATCHES. 

We are told that these were used in the time of 
the Emperor, Charles 5th, who deceased 1558. At 
that period, they were awkwardly made, of an oval 
shape. In the reign of the English Charles I, they 
were some improved in mechanism. But even then, 
instead of the present neat chain, by which they are 
wound up, they hud nothing better than cat gu’, like 
what is seen on large eight day clocks, though not 
of so great a size. It was necessary to wind them 
up every twelve hours. Of workmanship, so far be- 
hind that of our day, watches were rarely owned in 
this country, though they increased as property and 
population enlarged. Those manufactured before 
1658, were very imperfect performers, designating 
neither minutes nor seconds; having po spring, 
which is to the balance, what gravity is to the pen- 
dulum. Formerly they had, for the most part, turtle 
shell and pinchbeck cases. Asis well known, they 
have not been common for all classes, tilt within 35 
years. Lads scarcely entered their teens, are some- 
times seen with them. A half century since, it was 
rare to behold a Jady with a watch. Twenty-five 
years ago, such a sight began to lose its novelty. 
Now, as there is no need to state, except for future 
information, watches are worn by many females. 
Indeed, so great has been the passion for them among 
both sexes, that some, rather than be thought desti- 
tute of them, have worn imitation ones, which neith- 
er go, nor point the hour. 








PRIESTLEY’S Ii LA OF CORRUP=- 

UST published, and for sale at the Bookstores of 

) B. H. GREENE, J. MUNROE & CO, and 
WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 

A History of the Corruptions of Christianity. By 
Joseph Priestley, L. L. D.—in some parts abridged, 
with Appendices, by A. A. L. 

* Didst not thou sow good seed in thy field-?— 

then hath it tares ?” 

This work has been long out of print. It is pub- 
lished in the present style, and form, (the three 
first parts in full, and the others, less important, 
abridged) in order to render it accessible to other 
persons besides scholars and critics, and to give it a 
diffusion amongst laymen who are interested in the 
great questions of theolgy. It is ‘ a book of facts, not 
merely the statement of opinions,’ and ‘all are here 
furnished with a storehouse of invaluable materials 
for making up independent judgements of their own 
on the subjccts discussed.’—In one volume. 

fiz Subscribers, for convenience, may receive 
their copies of B. H. GREENE, 
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FOR SALE, 
HE PROSPECT-HILL FARM in Middletown, 
R. I. This is one of the most pleasant situations 

that the eye can view on Rhode Island; it is about 
one mile from Newport line, on the main road; it 
contains about 80 acres of first rate land, enclosed in 
17 lots,with stone walls, and 31 gates made of yel- 
low pine and several iron gates with granite stone 
posts. The farm is well watered by springs in 10 
lots, some of which are never known to fail. There 
| is a beautiful grove consisting of a great number of 
wood trees, and one of the handsemest Orchards on 
the Island, containing 20 different kinds of the best 
selection of fruit trees the country can afford, with 
hundreds of Sycamore trees. A well of water near 
the door washes equal to rain water. The House is 
two stories high, of a good size and well finished, 
stone Barn, Cribb, Carriage House, Summer House, 
Sheep House, Workshop, and every other conven- 
ience necessary. 

_ Apply to Capt. BORDEN WOOD, Newport. 
BENJ. BROWN, Esq., Portsmouth. 
HENRY BASTOW,Esq., New York 
MR. DAVID REED, Boston 

Newport, R. I. Feb. 20th, 1838. 








ISAAC R. BUTTS, 
OOK AND JOB PRINTER, No. 2 School st., 
Boston. 
I. R. B. has for sale a large variety of Type, not 
half worn, Chases, I[uiposing Stones, &c. &c. which 
will be sold low. tf. apl4 


NOY ES’S JOB. 
HIS day published by JAMES MUNROE & 
CO.,a New Translation of the book of Job, 
corresponding in size and style with the Translations 
of the Psalms, and Prophets, by the same author. 
‘No translation has appeared in England, since 
that of Isaiah by Lowth, which can sustain a com- 
parison with that of the Book of Job, by Mr Noyes. 
| With some slight exceptions, this latter is very much 
what we could wish it to be.’"—<Spirit of the Pil- 
grims. 
* We have not seen any translation of the book of 
| Job, with which the public ought to be satisfied, 
unless it be this."--Chr. Examiner. 





‘ 
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CHANDELIER FOR SALE. 
Fv SALE a good second hand Chandelier suita- 

. ble for a Meeting-house or large Hall. 

Also, two large Stoves, and seventeen hanging 
Lamps, the above articles will be sold low, (as they 
belong to a Society that have no further use for them,) 
on application to Sam]. Smith, atthe Courier office 
No. 4,Congress square, or to Moses Mellen, 38 Union 
street. t nis 


NEW EDITION OF ALCOTT’S MOTHER 
IN HER FAMILY. 
EVEN hundred copies of this lastand most prac- 
tical and popular work have been sold in two 
weeks. 

This work has received universal approval from 
the press, and is already used with great approbation 
in a large number of families, where it will be found 
one of the most u-¢ful works published. 

jel6 WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 


i oe: OF TRAVELLING. This day receiv- 
ed. The Poetry of Travelling in the United 
States, by Caroline Gilman, with additional Sketch- 
es, by a few friends; and a week among Autographs; 
by Rev. 8. Gilman. 
‘The Traveller delighteth in the view 
Ot change and choice, of sundry kind of creatures 
To mark the habits, and to note the hue 
Of far-born people, «nd their sundry natures, 
Their shapes, their speech, their gait, their looks, 
their features. 
Breton's Longing of a Blessed Heart. 
For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 134 Wash- 
ington st. j 16 














A TEACHER WANTED. 
TEACHER is wanted to take charge of an Ac- 
ademy in the Country, A good situation is pre- 

sented. knquire at the office of the Christian Re- 
gister, Boston. 8wis ap 21 





Ae U. Ae 
HE Tractsof the American Unitarian Association 
furnished in sets or numbers, by JAMES 
MUNROE & CO. No. 134 Washington st- tf m12 


ARKER’S Tour beyend the Rocky Mountains. 
Journal of an Expftoring Tour beyond the Rocky 
Mountains, under the direction of the A.B.C.F.M. 
&e. &c. By Rev. S. Parker. This day received by 
WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 121 Washington st. 
; j 23 
E TOCQUEVILLE’S DEMOCRACY IN A- 
MERICA.—Democracy in America, by Alex- 
is de Tocqueville,—Avocat a la Cour Royale de Pa- 
ris, & Ke. Translated by Henry Reeve, Esq. with 
an original Preface and Notes, by John C. Spencer, 
Counsellor at Law. This day published by 
WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 
This work has passed through six editions in Paris 
three in London, and has already had an extensive 
circulation in this country, being the most philoso- 
phical work om our institutions yet published, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
OR sale by WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 12) 
Washington street. 

Democracy in America, by Alexisde Tocqueville 
—Avocat ala Cour Royale de Paris, &c. &c. Trans- 
lated by Reeve, Esq.—with an original preface and 
notes, by John C. Spencer, Counsellor at Law, 8vo. 

Memoir of Mrs Sarah Louisa Taylor: or an illus- 
tration of the work of the Holy Spirit, in awakening, 
renewing, and sanctifying the Heart, by Lot Jones, 
A. M., New York City. 

The unpublished Letters and Correspondence of 
Mrs Isabella Graham—seleeted and arranged by 
Mrs Bethune, her daughter. 

Life and select discourses of Rev. S. H. Stearns, 

Travels in Europe, by Dr Fisk —Engravings. 

The Poetry of Travelling in the United States, by 
Caroline Gilman, with additional Sketches, by a tew 
friends—and a week among Autographs, by Rev. S. 
Gilman, 12mo. 

Ministry at Large in Boston. 

Vegetable Diet, by Dr Alcott. 

Union: or the Divided Church made one, by the 
Rev. John Harris, author of Mammon. 

Treatise on Medical Philosophy, by C. Ticknor, 
author of the Philosophy of Living, 12mo. 

Boston Common, or Rural Walks. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY. 
To Instructors of Primary and High Schools. 
HE Author of American Popular Lessons offers 
to Instructors a series of reading books, design- 
ed for the use of Schools. These books are intended 
not merely to teach reading for reading’s sake, but 
to suggest an intelligent method of instruction in 
preference to one merely mechanical. They attempt 
to communicate semething of the knowledge of na- 
ture, to instil the principles of a right couduct from 
the earliest age, to furnish elements of true history, 
and to form a just literary taste. The books are :— 


Prima y. 

. Introduction to Popular 

. American Popular Lessons. 

- Primary Dictionary. 
Progressive. 

Sequel to Popular Lessons. 

. Tales from American History. 

. Poetry for Schools, 

. Grecian Histo: y. 

. English History. 

. Biography for Schools. 

10. Elements of Mythology. 

The Introduction to Popular Lessons, is especially 
intended for the youngest class of learners. Its les- 
sons are exceedingly plain, and systematically de- 
signed to please and inform children. It is illustratd 
ed by numerous cuts. This book is approved by the 
Public School Society of New York, and is used in- 
their Schools. 

American Popular Lessons is consecutive to the 
Introduction, and carries forward the learner toa fur- 
ther knowledge of the elements of morality, the man- 
ners of men, and the habitsof animals. American 
Popular Lessons has been extensively used for many 
years in town and country. 

Primary Dictionary, contains four thousand words 
in common use. Itis intended to teach to thirk as 
well as to spell, and has been proved to be as useful 
as any book in the series. 

Sequel to Popular Lessons, isa first book of history. 
It regards history as a great lesson of morality, and 
constantly suggests the distinction between right and 
wrong. 

Tales from American History. form Nos. 9, 10, 11 
of Harpers’ Boy’s and Girl’s Library ; the severa, 
volumes form anentire serise, and may be used sepi- 
arately and singly, or in succession. No. 9. embraces 
the important history of Maritime Discovery, and the 
Life of Columbus. This wor':is strongly recommend- 
ed by the best judges of elementary books. 

Poetry for Schools, is a series of Lessons on Poetry 
and Prose, fit for reading and declamation, and also 
comprising a briefsystem of rhetoric, and examples 
of English literature, from the age of Elizabeth to the 
American Poets. 

Grecian History, is the history of Greece, from a 
remote antiquity to the present time, and includes 
notices of the arts, laws, and institutions of the Greeks, 
t-gether with the Geography of Greece; itis illustrat- 
ed by Maps and Engravings. 

English History, resembles the Grecian in its ar- 
rangement and execution, and attempts, in perspicu- 
ous details, to show the benefits of civilization and 
public virtue. 

Biography for Schools. This work is intended to 
furnish a series of virtuous examples from real life, 
by means of which young persons may be instructed 
in right action, by the genuine consequences of right 
and honorable conduct. 

Elements of Mythology. This work has been 
found highly useful in classical education. 

These Books invite the examination of teachers. 
They have been approved by the best scholars in the 
country, Without increasing its labor or expense, 
they greatly extend the common course of education. 
They are printed in the most convenient forms, and 
are cheap, and of a durable fabric. 

For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 134 Wash- 
ngton street. tf sept 16 
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: NEW BOOKS. 
RAVELS in Europe, by Wilbur Fiske, D. D. 
De Tocqueville’s Democracy in America. 
Vegetable Diet by Dr Alcott 
Lite of Rev. Samuel H. Stearns 
Atlantic Steam ships 
Coopers Italy 2 vols: 12 mo. 
ane Lomax a mothers Crime 2 vols 12 mo. 
Ministry at Large in Boston by Dr Tuckerman. 
Noyes’s New Translation of Job. 2d ed. 
Sketches of Martha’s Vineyard Ke. &e. 
Woman as she should be, new ed. 
Foreign Tour by President Humphrey 2 vols. 
Devotions at Home, 
Victims of Gaming 
The Mother in het Family 
The Robber by James 
Priestley’s Corruptions of Christianity 
Lockharts Life of Scott, 7 vols. 
Sherwoods Works vol 15 
Turners Sacred History, vol. 3d, 
Athenian Captive by Talfourd 
Poetry of Travel by Mrs Gilman 
Received and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & 
co. june 16. 





ERIODICALS.—London Quarterly for April— 
Edinburgh Review for April, containing three 
Speeches of Lord Brougham, upon Slavery, Negro 
Apprenticeship, and the Slave Trade—Pentley’s 
Miscellany, by Boz, illustrated by Cruikshank, con- 
taining part of Oliger Twist—Ladies’ Companion for 
June— Museum for June—Spirit of the Megazines 
—Annals of Education— American Monthly Maga- 
zine—Lady’s Eook for June. 7 
je9 WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 
RACT No. 130.—A_ Rational Faith ccmpetent 
to the Wants of man—No. 130 Tract, A. U. A. 
This day published by JAMES MUNROE & Co. 
134 Washington street. je 23 


VER ISTRY Al’ LARGE. The Principles and 

1 Results ofthe Ministry at Large, in Boston, by 

Joseph Tuekerman. ; 

Published and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & 
CO. Boston Bookstore 13.4 Washington st. j 16 

FFICE of the Amenesn Unitarian Association 
No, 134 Washington, opposite School Street. 
tf m 12 

















oe ao ENGLISH AND FRENCII EN- 
GRAVINGS, for sale by H. P. NICHOLS & 
CO., 147 Washington street, opposite the Old South 
—among them are, 

The Poor Subject, framed—The Old Soldier, do— 
Stuarts painting of Washington, do— Lafayette, do— 
The Stolen Kiss, do—Outward Bound, da— Inward 
Bound, do—Highland Hospitality—The Pets, avery 
beautilul line engraving—The Brutal Husband—Ve- 
nice—The Incredulity of St Thomas—The Inter: pe 
ted Letier, &c.,awith a large assortment of smaller 
Prints. Also, a splendid engraving of the Child 
nae ae the Eagle’s Nest by its Mother. 

je 
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CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
PUBLISHED EVERY sATURDAY MORNING, 
BY DAVID REED, 

At 19 Water Street, Boston. 
CHANDLER ROBBINS, Epiror. 
TERMs.— ‘Aree Dollars, payable in six months 
or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents, if paid in advance 

To individuals or companies who pay in advance 
for five copies, sixth copy will be sent gratis. 

T> No subscription discontinued, except at the 
— of :he publisher, until all arrearages are 
paid. 

All communicatons, as well as letters of busines$ 
relating to the Christian Register, should be address- 
ed to Davip ReeEp, Boston. 

MINOT PRATT, PRINTER. 
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